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An officer in search of a greatcoat may choose one in 
our Uniform Department, among a great variety of 
fittings. Our greatcoats are the finished result of a lot 
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experience in forestalling the stress and strain of continu- 
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SATURDAY, MARCH 8, 1941. 


THE KING GREETS THE NEW UNITED STATES AMBASSADOR AT A RAILWAY STATION “SOMEWHERE IN ENGLAND.” 
PREVIOUSLY MR. JOHN G, WINANT HAD BEEN WELCOMED AT BRISTOL BY THE DUKE OF KENT. 


Even as President Roosevelt went to meet Lord Halifax on his arrival in Chesapeake 
Bay, so did the King—wearing the khaki uniform of a Field-Marshal—return America’s 
compliment by going to meet Mr. John G. Winant, the new U.S.A. Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James, on his arrival at an English railway station. Previously 
Mr. Winant had been welcomed by the Duke of Kent, on behalf of the King, when 
he arrived at Bristol Airport. There he delivered his first words to Britain: ‘‘ 1 am 
very glad to be here,’’ he said. ‘‘ There is no place I would rather be at this time 


| 
| 
| 
| 


than in England.’’ The new Ambassador is fifty-two, and although three times 
Republican Governor of the State of New Hampshire, later became an ardent 
supporter of President Roosevelt's policy. He has a reputation for shyness, and is 
said to dislike public speaking, but behind his quiet deliberation of speech there is a 
sense of power and forcefulness which suggests that his decisions, if not quickly 
taken, are none the less firm and well founded. On the afternoon of his arrival, 
Mr. Winant had tea with the King and Queen and young Princesses. (Keystone.) 
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UST as St. George devoted himself to slaying 
dragons, so England has always fought against 
revolutions. This is not because, as a nation, England 
is averse to revolutions: in a peaceable, placid way 
she has enjoyed several. At first she has always 
welcomed in theory the advent of new political ideals 
that widened the borders of human liberty or popular 
well-being ; she herself has always been in the fore- 
most rank in both these respects. And, in the end, 
even when she has fought against the foreign pro- 
tagonists of revolution, she has generally adapted 
whatever was of value in the defeated revolutionary 
tenets to her own insular polity. But there has 
always been an earlier point at which she has fought 
Revolutions. That point has invari- 
ably been when the human champions 
of Revolution, inflated by the 
dazzling success of the ideas with 
which they had so profitably identified 
themselves, have forgotten their mortal 
limitations and the dictates of common 
charity, decency and justice, and have 
trampled on established law and right 
as though no other law or right existed 
but the dictates of their own will. 
When a Danton or Napoleon confuses 
his own passion or ambition with the 
Revolutionary cause, and in pursuit 
of that passion or ambition uses force 
against his neighbours, England be- 
comes the unsleeping foe of the 
Revolution. The process of her first 
awakening may be slow, but it is sure, 
and, when once awoken, England 
never slumbers until the Revolutionary 
pretenders are utterly beaten and 
discredited. Then, having shaken 
herself and settled down to her old 
peaceful ways, England quietly and 
unconsciously proceeds to adopt the 
best in the original revolution she has 
vanquished. 


I have just finished reading a 
study of England’s long struggle 
against Napoleon and his predecessors 
of the Terror and the Directory. It 
was a struggle which, with one short 
break, lasted twenty-two years, and 
its perusal is a _ glorious, though 
melancholy and tragical story. For 
so much that England strained her- 
self to the last point of endurance 
to discredit, defeat and eliminate, and 
so triumphantly did defeat on the 
battlefield, she subsequently adopted 
and even glorified during the peaceful 
. and progressive years of the nine- 
teenth century. Although we rejoice 
in Nelson’s and Wellington’s victories, 
we do not regard the ideals of Liberty, 
Fraternity and Equality, proclaimed 
with such passion by the ragged 
sans - culoltes of the Revolutionary the 
Armies and with such grandiloquence 


AND UNTIL 


the contrary, we revere them and. to- 
day lament their elimination—though, 
as we believe, only temporary elimina- 
tion—from the ideology of the great 
land which gave them birth. Ina large measure, we 
have long made them our own. 


Thus in our history we constantly encounter a 
triple process : we at first extend a generous readiness 
to sympathise with new ideas, then stiffen and chal- 
lenge the arrogant and cruel pretensions of their 
professed champions, and finally, when those tyran- 
nical champions are overthrown, adopt what was 
worth while in their creed purified of its dross. The 
worth of the French Revolution lay in the belief that 
every man should have a right to live his life according 
to the dictates of that natural law and reason revealed 
to all men, ancient restrictions and privileges not- 
withstanding. The dross was that France—already 
an old offender in this respect—and her new rulers 
assumed that their creed gave them a right to trample 
in turn on the liberties and territories of other nations 
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Spain judges it opportune.” 
een-Regent 
took place in Madrid 








By ARTHUR BRYANT. 


as their ideological predilections, passions and personal 
ambitions dictated. Of that dross, at a great sacri- 
fice of blood, treasure and popular well-being, we 
purged the French Revolution. In a sense, our 
storm-battered ships (‘‘on which the Grande Armée 
never looked’) and our stubborn squares were the 
meshes of a sieve through which the Revolutionary 
experiment passed before it became the permanent 
property of mankind, and one which separated the 
wheat from the chaff. The wheat passed through: 
the chaff remained on the stricken fields of Vittoria 
and Waterloo. That was perhaps not the least of 
the services of temperate, unshakeable, justice-loving 
England. It may be repeated once more. 





DON ALFONSO DE BOURBON OF HAPSBURG, KING OF SPAIN AT HIS BIRTH ON MAY 17, 1886, 


PRESENCE OF HIS FAMILY. 


A three days’ national mourning was decreed in Spain for the death of King Alfonso by General Franco, 
who declared that arrangements would be made for the transfer of the royal remains to the Escorial. 
January 15 he had named his third son, the Infante Don Juan, “King of all the Spaniards, when 

4 _ A king from his birth, Don Alfonso was enthroned on May, 17, 1902, but 

aria Cristina retained the reins of government until 1906, when the King’s marriage 
1 M to Princess Victoria Eugenie of Battenberg, the occasion producing a dastardly 
‘ . attempt on his life when a would-be assassin threw a bouquet of flowers containing a bomb at the royal 
by their despotic leaders, as evils. On coach. Altogether, eight attempts on his life were made during his reign. On April 12, 1931, after the 
municipal elections, which, however, did not give a Republican majority, the King went into exile to 

avert civil war. He is survived by Queen Victoria Eugenie and two of their sons and their two daughters ; 
the Infante Don Jaime, who renounced his rights to the throne on the death of the Prince of Asturias 
in 1938, the Infante Don Juan, the Infanta Beatrice (Princess Alexander Torlonia), and the Infanta 


Maria Cristina (Countess Enrico Marone). 


Perhaps when this war is over, and the Nazi 
tyrant has been sent the way of Philip of Spain, the 
Grand Monarque, and Napoleon before him, whatever 
wheat there may have been in the German Revolution 
of the late ‘twenties and early ’thirties will be left, 
separated by English courage and persistence from 
the charred and evil chaff. The bad in that revolu- 
tion is only too obvious, and was so from the very 
start: cruelty, intolerance, mass tyranny, bad faith, 
treachery and military ambition and brutality. At 
the moment, when we are grappling with it in its 
worst and most dangerous forms, we can see nothing 
else: there is, indeed, now nothing else to discern. 
Yet, in its first beginnings, the German Revolution 
was, amid all its absurdities, hysteria and cruelty, an 
automatic and popular revolt against an unconscious 
evil that was retarding human progress and happiness, 
not only in Germany, but in varying degrees in every 


INTO EXILE ON APRIL I4, 1931, FOLLOWING THE RESULTS OF THE 
MUNICIPAL ELECTIONS, WHO DIED IN ROME ON FEBRUARY 28, AGED FIFTY-FOUR, IN. THE 


country in the world. Because that revolt was 
betrayed and vilely perverted to base ends by its 
own leaders does not alter its original cause. That 
cause, put crudely and in a nutshell, was the tyranny 
of capitalist exploitation of the workers. There was 
nothing new in the German national revolt against 
it : in this country our own Socialists had, from vary- 
ing angles, tilted against it for many years. And, 
just as the French Revolution was preceded and to 
some extent inspired by the American, so the German 
was by the greater Russian Revolution, which the 
faithless German leaders so loudly—but, as we now 
see, so insincerely—denounced. It was, indeed, only 
their defeat in the Four Years War, and the sufferings 
and exhaustion that followed that 
defeat and the Versailles Treaties 
—in every other respect the perfectly 
natural consequence of German am- 
bition and aggression—that drove the 
German people, the slowest and most 
backward politically of all European 
nations, to react so violently against a 
tyranny that, to a greater or lesser 
degree, was oppressing the whole world. 
Unemployment, want in the midst of 
potential plenty, trade ossification and 
obstruction—all the familiar phenomena 
of the economic blizzards from which 
mankind suffered before the war— 
arose from the mathematical inability 
of man to shape his life to the rigid 
dictates of a formula that prescribed 
perpetual interest on capital which 
could find no channel for expansion. 
In that impasse European man was 
driven either to repudiate or to revolt. 


For the continuance of capitalism (in 
its nineteenth-century sense of the 
sanctity of the contractual obligation 
to pay interest) is dependent in the long 
run on the existence of perpetually 
expanding markets and fields for capital 
development. Ina virgin country like 
pre-Roosevelt America, the capitalist 
system can not only flourish for a long 
time, but can confer enormous material 
benefits on humanity. While it does 
so, it is difficult for the ordinary intelli- 
gent man even to imagine a world in 
which development capital and the pay- 
ment of interest are not the breath of 
all economic activity. Thgge is no 
hardship, let alone injustice, in making 
a man and his heirs promise to pay 
interest on a thousand-dollar loan when 
the proper use of that thousand dollars 
in the virgin wilderness can so quickly 
yield }a tenfold or even hundredfold 
return. But what happens when there 
is no more wilderness to exploit, as in 
crowded and land-and-market-hungry 
Europe after its burst of nineteenth- 
century expansion ? And, above all— 
for this is the gist of the problem 
which faced Europe after the last war, 
and will face her and all the world 
in a still more acute form after 
this—what happens when capital is 
advanced for creating instruments 
not of development, but of destruction? How can 
interest be paid on an advance so sterile in its fruits, 
though sovereign governments guarantee its payment 
with every solemn circumstance ? Such interest 
can never be anything else but a perpetual tribute 
levied by the lender on the hapless posterity of the 
borrower. It creates confusion, despair and, finally, 
revolution. It is part of the greatness of the American 
President that, detester of German tyranny that he is, 
he has comprehended this clearly and is plainly re- 
solved to set the world on a new course. And when 
we have finished our historic task of defending the 
outraged laws and charities of mankind, we also as 
a people must come to recognise the necessity of a New 
Order, one refounded on the fundamentals of our ancient 
Christian Faith, which long ago preached the truth 
that, in any enduring society, justice and unrestrained 
usury were incompatible 
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MOGADISHU, CAPITAL OF ITALIAN SOMALILAND, is 
CAPTURED BY GENERAL CUNNINGHAM. 
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A VIEW OF MOGADISHU, SHOWING THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE ITALIAN COLONIAL 
ARMY, THE WHITE STUCCO BUILDINGS FACING PALM GARDENS. 
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(ABOVE.) THE IMPOSING 
NEW FASCIST PALACE, 
ONE OF THE EXPENSIVE 
EDIFICES RAISED BY THE 
ITALIANS IN MOGADISHU, 
CAPITAL OF _ ITALIAN 
SOMALILAND, 
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THE GOVERNOR’S PALACE IN MOGADISHU, LAPPED BY THE WAVES OF THE INDIAN 
Ee OCEAN. THE BRITISH ON ENTERING FOUND THE TOWN COMPLETELY EVACUATED. 
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(LEFT.) OLDEST BUILDING Continued.) ; 

IN MOGADISHU: THE utilised by General Cunningham to sweep the Italians in Southern Abyssinia towards 

GIAMA MOSQUE, DATING the coast of the Red Sea. Resistance by the enemy was not intense, but this 

FROM 1180, AND THE lightning forced march by a flying column along the swampy, scrub-covered coastal 

ONLY MOSQUE IN THE plain is another epic feat by British troops, who, when they entered the town and 

WORLD BUILT AS A TOWER, occupied its white stucco buildings, found it empty of the enemy, who had left 
everything intact, including armaments, stores and supplies. 
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HE capture of Mogadishu, the capital and chief 
port, marked a significant step in the conquest of 
Italian Somaliland, the southern half of the vast pincers 
which are gradually closing in to meet the corresponding 
movement from the northern half in Eritrea. To reach 
Mogadishu, the Empire Forces, under the command of 
Lieut.-Gen. A. G. Cunningham—who is the brother of 
Admiral Cunningham—penetrated 370 miles in a month 
across a country with poor communications and against 
strong enemy forces. Mogadishu, as stated, is also the 
chief port, though on the standard of African ports it 
ranks low. A town of 50,000 inhabitants, its real stra- 
tegic importance lies in the fact that all the main communi- 
cations to Italian Somaliland radiate from it. Two short 
railway lines run north to Mahaddei and south-west to 
Andegele, from whence are fairly good roads further 
into the interior, and from these parts all trade gravitates 
to the capital. It was an important Italian base in their 
Abyssinian campaign, and it is doubtless being quickly 
(Continued above. 
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A RECENT AERIAL VIEW OF THE CAPITAL, BUILT MAINLY OF WHITE STUCCO, WITH A PULATION OF 50,000, 
AND THE STRATEGIC CENTRE OF ITALIAN SOMALILAND. 
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QUAINT HOUSES IN THE NATIVE QUARTER OF MOGADISHU, FROM WHICH TOWN { THE HEART OF THE CAPITAL, WITH ITS TRIUMPHAL ARCH (LEFT), CATHEDRAL (WITH 
A LARGE EXPORT TRADE IS CARRIED ON WITH THE INTERIOR. + TWO TOWERS) BEYOND, MOSQUE, KING’S ROAD, AND MANY PALM GARDENS, 
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INTENSIVE AIR TRAINING: AN ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED GUN TURRET. 
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A SERGEANT - INSTRUCTOR DEMONSTRATING THE WORKING OF AN _ ELECTRICALLY-OPERATED GUN TURRET TO HIS CLASS. 
DESIGNS ON THE WALL ARE USED FOR AIMING PURPOSES. 


Apart from the actual flying instruction, which always takes precedence over the 
work on the ground, there are scores of lectures to be attended on airmanship, 
navigation, armament, signals, reconnaissance, photography, operations, tactics and 
meteorology at the stations of the Bomber Command Training Group of: the Royal 
Air Force. The syllabus omits nothing. Log-keeping, map-reading, astronomical 
navigation come into it, and there are also technical lectures dealing in detail with 
the aircraft itself. The lectures on bombs embrace half-a-dozen main subjects, 


including ‘‘ Choice and Effect of Bombs on Targets’’ and ‘‘ Method of Attack.’’ The 
essential training is also provided in reconnaissance, formation- and night-flying when 
conditions are suitable. The safety of a force of bombers rests largely in its formation 
being maintained. This calls for discipline from the pilot in face of an attack. There 
are times when the gunner must hold his fire, though his natural inclination might 
be to blaze away. The wireless operator, working often under conditions of extreme 
difficulty, must still give all his attention to his job. 
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INTENSIVE AIR TRAINING: STAGES 
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r THE TRAINING OF AIR GUNNERS IN DEFLECTION SHOOTING: A WOODEN MODEL 
te A MESSERSCHMITT ‘“‘ 109,”. ELECTRICALLY OPERATED AS A RUNNING TARGET. 
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4 STUDYING AN AEROPLANE SRHEAD: A YOUNG OBSERVER PLOTTING ON A SQUARED 
MIRROR, TO CHECK SPEED AND DIRECTION OF WIND DRIFT, 


The intensive training of air gunners and observers is shown in the pictures above. 
The first is a wooden model of a Messerschmitt ‘ 109,"" which is speeded along an 
electric rail. The derelict models in the foreground are ‘“dead men,” riddled by 
accurate shooting. The next is a trainee, ready by his Browning gun, awaiting the 
moving target at 200 yards’ range, as it speeds round the track. The third (left) 
is an observer plotting on a squared mirror a machine overhead, and checking the 
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FOR AIR GUNNERS AND OBSERVERS. 
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AIR GUNNERS UNDERGOING INSTRUCTION BY AN EXPERT 


IN CLEARING STOPPAGES 
IN A BROWNING GUN. THEY MUST LOCATE TROUBLE 


IN SHORTEST POSSIBLE TIME. 
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TAKING BEARINGS BY WATCHING SMOKE-BALLS FALL IN THE AIR. “ QUADRAN 
READINGS SHOW WHERE PRACTICE BOMBS HAVE BEEN DROPPED. 
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correct speed and direction of wind drift from a smoke-“ puff"’ dropped by the 
pilot. If he has allowed insufficient drift the smoke-bomb will be “ off the target.”’ 
The fourth is an observer taking bearings by means of watching smoke-bombs fall. 
Through the quadrant he reads off the bearing of the “ hit,’’ while another observer 
telephones to a corresponding observation box to plot 


intersecting bearings and 
compare observations. (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 
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FORGING A MIGHTY WEAPON OF OFFENCE: STAGES IN R.A.F. TRAINING. 
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A SERGEANT INSTRUCTOR OF THE R.A.F. USING A DIAGRAMMATIC WOODEN MODEL 
OF BOMB-RELEASE GEAR TO DEMONSTRATE THE WORKING OF THE APPARATUS. 
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YOUNG AIR OBSERVERS IN TRAINING CLOSELY EXAMINING THE MECHANISM OF THE 
““ FLAK SHOOT,’ WHICH IS ALSO USED FOR DROPPING PAMPHLETS ON GERMANY. 
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| Me vaennensneernemanonenen ten ~ 
LOADING PRACTICE WITH DUMMY BOMBS AT AN R.A.F. TRAINING SCHOOL, WHERE THE AIR OBSERVERS PRACTISING LOADING BOMBS INTO BOMB-RACKS, WHERE THEY ARE KEPT > 
= 
4 LECTURES EMBRACE ALL PHASES OF BOMBING TECHNIQUE AND METHODS OF ATTACK. i ¢ IN POSITION BY SMALL CLIPS, SIMILAR TYPES BEING LATER DROPPED ON SEA TARGETS. 7 
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The series of special pictures reproduced on this and the preceding pages illustrate | first, that we in the Air Ministry and others in our sister department, the Ministry 
stages in the intensive training of air gunners and observers of the Royal Air Force of Aircraft Production, Air Staff, scientists, designers, commanders, pilots, air crews 
which is steadily undergoing increasing expansion and augmentation from all corners and maintenance personnel, are devoting our energies night and day to the develop 
of the Empire. ‘‘ You who have borne so much,” Sir Archibald Sinclair, Secretary ment of methods of defeating the night bomber. ... My second assurance is—that 
of State for Air, declared at a luncheon of the English-Speaking Union on February 25, | the people of this country will not suffer alone. Our blows will fall faster and harder 
“and borne it so cheerfully, are entitled to two assurances, which I now give you | , 


on the enemy. Don't imagine that they are soft now.’’ (Photographs by Cecil Beaton.) 
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“CHILTERN COUNTRY”: By H. J. MASSINGHAM.* 


HE more 


our countryside is devastated, or 

threatened with devastation, the greater becomes 
the volume of literature from authors who love its 
treasures all the more intensely because of its injuries 
and perils. Mr. Massingham is one of the most 
eloquent of all these, and his latest book (in ‘‘ The 
Face of Britain’ series) is as original, charming and 
crowded with out-of-the-way knowledge as any of its 
predecessors. He takes the whole range 
of the Chilterns from Oxfordshire to 
Herts as his theme, instead of concentrat- 
ing, as So many men have done, on the 
Buckinghamshire section. And he is 
refreshingly free from the guide-book 
atmosphere. He certainly doesn’t over- 
look antiquities, for he is steeped in the 
life of the past. But he dislikes too 
exclusive a concentration upon them. 
‘We are,” he says, “‘ rather tired of the 
repetition of literary anecdotes and the 
enumeration of local antiquities dis- 
sociated from the life of the people.’ 
His eyes, therefore, are concentrated 
mainly on the country and its inhabitants 
as they are, with especial reference to 
cultivation, vegetation and traditional 
crafts. 

Anybody who has followed his writings 
knows what a knack he has for discover- 
ing the survivals of old handicrafts and 
describing them and the implements 
employed in them. Here once again his 





zest is unabated : he found no trace of the old Bucks 
cottage lace-making, but was very happy among the 


bodgers and the chair-makers. The measure of his 
delight in the survivals is the measure of his de- 


pression about the changes. Most 
changes in our countryside have 
been changes for the worse. The 
decline of the subsidiary rural 


industries was not compensated. by 
any improvement in the main rural 
industry. ‘‘In no other part of 
southern England has _ agriculture 
declined as precipitously as in the 
Chilterns. Between 1867 and 1904 
the sheep fell off from 349,000 to 
178,000 and the pigs from 52,000 
to 34,000, Arable, though no exact 
figures are available, has declined 
at least from 40 to 25 per cent. 
of the area, probably a great deal 
more, since 1800,” Twinges of 
melancholy are consequently frequent 
in these pages, and when the positive 
side of our civilisation is encountered 
melancholy develops into something 
like terror. 

Mr. Massingham, for instance, 
visited Burnham Beeches two years 


ago for the first time. He describes 
those primeval trees most power- 
fully, and then he emerges from 


them. ‘‘ They have might and they are a little 
frightening. Wondrous progeny of Giant Tellus, 
and under one I see an iron basket and a few 
minutes’ walk away is Teashop Road and Cafeteria 





*“ Chiltern Country.” By H. J. Massingham. 
from Photographs and from Drawings by Thomas 
(B. T. Batsford, Ltd. ; 8s. 6d.) 


Illustrated 
Hennell. 


A PLEASANT OLD CORNER IN_ PRINCE'S RISBOROUGH, WHOSE NAME 


An appreciation by SIR JOHN SQUIRE. 


Corner. The appalling triviality of our civilisation 
hits you like a blow coming out of Burnham Beeches. 
It becomes so nasty and trivial that it is much more 
frightening than the beeches. Did those trees sweat 


in growth and bulge in form that the travail of earth’s 
beginnings should produce Slough at the end of it ?”’ 
But there, of course, Mr. Massingham has come 
within what he calls the ‘‘ suburban” part of the 





THE MAIN STREET.AND TOWN HALL, AMERSHAM, REFLECTING THE ** COMFORTABLENESS 


OF TRADITIONAL CHILTERN ARCHITECTURE.” 


Chilterns. “ Ex- 
cept,” says he, 
“for most of the 
Hertfordshire Chil- 
terns. in the 
north-west between 
Ivinghoe and Hemel 
Hempstead and 
certain pockets 


BOWERDEAN FARM AND 
ITS VALLEY, NEAR 
BEACONSFIELD, AS THEY 
WERE ORIGINALLY (LEFT) ; 
AND (RIGHT) THE SAME 
STRETCH OF CHILTERN 
COUNTRY AS IT APPEARS 
TO-DAY, AFTER ‘ DE- 
VELOPMENT.” 


to be particularised, the whole of the rest of the 
Chilterns from a line drawn between Hampden and 
Beaconsfield and thence north-eastward as far as the 
banks of the Colne, has been suburbanised. ... One 





of the villas in these parts is called ‘ Hill Vue.’ Yes, 
indeed, there are no views any more, only vues.” 
Of New Amersham, such an insult to the lovely old 
town below it, he says: ‘‘ What will posterity say to 
those imitation Le Corbusier frights climbing the 
shoulders of the Misbourne Valley slope?’’ We 
needn't bother about posterity; what does every 
passer-by say? And yet, mysteriously, such 


COMMEMORATES 
THE BLACK PRINCE, TO WHOM THE MANOR PASSED IN 1343. 


Illustrations Reproduced from ‘‘ Chiltern Country" ; by Courtesy of the Publishers, Messrs. B. T. Batsford, Ltd. 


monstrosities go up. I think that this section, if any- 
thing, is rather too drastic. Get off the main roads 
and there are wide, unspoiled tracts and gems like 
Little Missenden ; whilst even in Chesham, over which 
Mr. Massingham mourns, there is, in Church Street, 
with its church, its manor house, and its cottages of 
all periods, curving from the Town Hall to the fields, 
one of the prettiest little streets in the Home Counties. 

However, Mr. Massingham would 
not be himself or half so entertain- 
ing if he ‘were not so determinedly 
downright. He is full of opinions 
and holds them with commendable 
violence, and most of them, when 
they are not technically archeological, 
will be shared by most of his readers. 
And his ability to analyse and dis- 
play a scene is remarkable. Take 
this very characteristic passage about 
Chinnor: ‘ But the slopes of Chinnor 
Hill are even more interesting than the 
summit. 
turf is settled with a denser congregation 
of junipers than on any other site known 
to me all over the Chilterns. The juniper 
is the aboriginal bush of the chalk, and 
it is probable that these same slopes were 
bossed with juniper when the Ridge 
Way above was worn with hooves 
and naked feet. From it falls a 
green-covered way down to the Green- 
sand, rich in springs, below, and I 





infer that this may well have been a Bronze Age 
and Celtic cattle-way, studded with juniper along the 
high banks then as now, down which passed Bos longi- 
frons to be watered and pastured on the gentler incline 
on the Greensand. Note what is now 
happening. On the crest to the left is 
a beechwood of youngish trees, and 
these, using the juniper scrub as a 
nurse and screen (as the Bantu crouched 
behind their massive shields), both 
against the searing sou’-westers and 
the assaults of the desert-making 
rabbit, are now colonising the slopes 
from the beginning of the fall down- 
wards. Their trunks are harsh and 
crooked, not smooth as in the wood, 
and they are accompanied by a camp- 
following of sloe, whitebeam, way- 
faring-tree, spindle, dogwood, buck- 
thorn, bramble and wild rose that are 
likewise making use of the juniper as 
a palisade. In time the beech will 
supplant the juniper and, if the colony 
becomes thick and rises to the status 
of the trees on Wain Hill, will also 
become dominant over the rest of 
the vegetation.” 

That reference to the Bantu is very 
representative of Mr. Massingham’s 
impish fancy. This thoroughly enjoyable 
book is illustrated by over a hundred 
very beautiful photographs of inn and cottage, church 
and great house, hill, valley and field, monument and 
craftsmen at work. At a time when most books are 
oppressively dear, one wonders how Messrs. Batsford 
manage to produce such volumes as this so cheaply. 
The book is so pleasantly made that I am bewildered at 
finding the dedication jammed on one page between a list 
of previous books and information about the printers. 
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TURKEY’S DAUNTLESS LEADERS: PRESIDENT, PREMIER AND FOREIGN MINISTER. 
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HIS EXCELLENCY ISMET INEUNU, PRESIDENT OF THE TURKISH REPUBLIC, WITH WHOM MR. EDEN CONFERRED DURING HIS RECENT VISIT TO ANKARA WITH GENERAL SIR JOHN DILL, 
SEEN IN CONSULTATION WITH THE PRIME MINISTER, DR. REFIK SAYDAM (LEFT), AND HIS CHIEF PRIVATE SECRETARY. 
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TURKEY'S STRONG MAN, SUCCESSOR OF KEMAL ATATURK: PRESIDENT INEUNU STUDYING THE TURKISH FOREIGN MINISTER, BAY SOKRU SARAJOGLU, WHO TOOK PART 
A MAP OF THE BALKANS IN HIS SANCTUM IN THE PRESIDENTIAL PALACE, ANKARA. IN THE TALKS AT ANKARA WITH MR. EDEN AND GENERAL DILL. 
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“Extremely satisfactory,"’ was the official report issued from Ankara after the and democratic Republic by Kemal, largely aided by Ismet Pasha, as he then was, 
discussions on February 27 between President Ineunu, his chief Ministers, and Marshal and whom Kemal named in his will as his successor. Fifty-eight years old, grey- 
Chakmak, Chief of the Turkish Staff, and Mr. Anthony Eden and General Sir John haired, small, his dark eyes continually smiling, he sits at Chankaya, where Kemal 
Dill, who had come from Cairo. President Ismet Ineunu, with whom Mr. Eden had built a fine mansion, from whose windows he can see the old Turkey yielding before 
a long confidential talk, was the famous Mustapha Kemel’s chief lieutenant, both as the march of the new. As a diplomatist his astuteness, added to Turkish courtesy, 
general and diplomatist, in the years when the then feeble Turkish Government was being have made him more than a match for the heavy-handed bludgeoning and bribing 
carved up among grabbing Powers, was saved, regenerated and made a progressive methods of Von Papen, the German Ambassador. 
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ROM the military point of 
view there is no subject 

of equal interest to that of Ger- 
man designs in the Mediterranean, 
and particularly German threats 
to force a way to the Eastern 
Mediterranean via the Balkans. 
It is therefore the obvious subject 
for a military commentator to 
write about this week. Yet it is not easy to approach. 
First of all, there are considerations of prudence, 
which arise especially in cases where there are friends, 
or would-be friends, who should be spared embarrass- 
ment. Then there is lack of knowledge. Nobody 
likes to admit that failing—has it not been said that 
almost all the dangerous gossip of wartime originates 
in, the speakers’ desire to prove that they are “in the 
know’”’? And perhaps I am vain enough to think 
that I know a trifle more about one or two matters 
than the man I sat next to in the bus tnis afternoon. 
But I should doubt whether anyone in this country, 
whether even Mr. Eden in Ankara, knows all the 
cross-currents of the Balkans at this moment, still 
less that he can accurately plumb the very immediate 
future. Finally, there is the difficulty under which 
every weekly writer labours, of keeping ahead of the 
news. In such circumstances one sometimes feels 
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have appeared to promise attractive results. Hitler 
may always have been banking on his ‘‘ March luck.” 
The weather may have played its part ; for it is reported 
that snow has been falling in Bulgaria. But at the 
moment it seems that a German occupation is a 
fait accompli. Will German forces then try to go 
straight through the Rupel Pass to Seres, or bv the 
more easterly road to Drama, or to both? At 
Demirhissar (which we must now call Siderocastro— 
how confusing is the Balkan habit of changing the 
titles of towns as nationality asserts itself !)—they 
would cut .rail communication between Greece and 
Turkey, though that railway, which runs west to 
Doiran before it runs south to Salonika, takes a long 
and roundabout way of getting there which sadly 
diminishes its capacity. At Seres they would be on 
the famous Seres Road, known and hated by thousands 
who laboured on it twenty-five years ago, but reported 





WITH NAZI GERMANY: 
THE GERMANS IN THE MEDITERRANEAN. 
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former to be a casus belli. Again, 
the occupation of Bulgaria alone 
provides Germany with a powerful 
leverage against both Greece and 
Yugoslavia, and the Yugoslav 
Army in particular would lose 
at least fifty per cent. of its 
power to defend its country 
against invasion. Best of all, 
from Hitler’s point of view, these results would be 
obtained without fighting and without entering upon 
a campaign of which neither he nor any other man 
could see the eventual end. 


Balancing these alternatives and their respective 
advantages, I still adhere to my view that after 
Bulgaria has been occupied there will ensue a pause 
in military operations, during which the other opera- 
tions of total war, threats, cajolery, play upon nerves 
through Press and wireless, perhaps fresh attempts 
at bribery and corruption, will be conducted with 
new vigour. It all looks rather ugly if we lack the 
imagination to see the difficulties of the enemy as 
well as our own and those of our friends. Actually, 
Hitler is not in too comfortable a position in the 
Balkans ; he cannot welcome the prospect of a war 
on’ two fronts at this juncture, and if he thinks he 
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THE NAZI MENACE TO GREECE AND TURKEY: A MAP OF THE ROUTES FROM GERMAN-OCCUPIED BULGARIA ACROSS THE RHODOPE MOUNTAINS INTO GREECE. 


Within an hour of Bulgaria joining the Axis on March 1, German troops were pouring across the 

country, mechanised columns were rolling into Sofia, and Bulgaria was reported to be speeding up 

The Germans reached the frontier at four points, and the movements indicated an 

intention to force their way, if possible, through the Rupel Pass, and as far east as Plovdiv 
Our military correspondent, Captain Falls, points out the | 

difficulties which confront the enemy, the Rhodope Mountains, with their few passes offering a 


her mobilisation. 


(Adrianoplej, on the Turkish frontier. 


that one is in a cage, of which the bars are generalities 
and the cross-braces are platitudes. I can perhaps 
get my arm out, but I am not sure whether my head 
will be able to follow. 


There is no doubt that the situation in Bulgaria 
has become graver during the last fortnight. As I 
write, she has joined the Axis, and German troops 
and aircraft are reported on her territory. We may 
be on the eve of having to take strong action against 
the territory of a country toward which we have not 
the slightest ill-will, but which has gone far beyond 
the merely passive attitude to German penetration 
which has been exhibited for some time past. In 
fact, Bulgaria may now at any moment become a 
theatre of war. We have not been taken by surprise 
by the new development of the Bulgarian situation. 
Germany was, indeed, expected to move before the 
end of February. There are various explanations 
as to why she did not do so. Some fresh doubts as 
to the reaction of Yugoslavia, and still more of that 
of Turkey, may have arisen; some rew search for 
assurances may have been started; some further 
experiments in the strategy of the war of nerves may 


formidable obstacle. 


the Fleet. 


to have been much improved in recent times. And 
the Seres Road leads, as all the veterans of the British 
Salonika Army remember well, to the port of Salonika. 
It is possible that the Germans will come through or 
attempt to come through in one rush. But it is not 
an easy matter in face of opposition. The Rupel 
Pass, and especially the Kryesna Defile, affords a 
splendid bombing target, and it is not the only one. 
The Rhodope Mountains in snowy weather provide 
a formidable natural obstacle. Nevertheless, the 
temptation to make only a single bite at the cherry 
must be strong, for one particular reason. From the 
mouth of the Struma in the Gulf of Orfano to the 
mouth of the Maritza, which river marks the frontier 
between Greece and Turkey, lies a coast belt of Greek 
territory at one point not much more than twenty 
miles in breadth between the frontier of Bulgaria 
and the Aigean. Were the enemy to obtain a footing 
in this belt, he would completely separate Turkey 
from Greece. On the other hand, such a move would 
constitute a direct threat to Turkey herself consider- 
ably more serious than that constituted by the occu- 
pation of Bulgaria alone. It is possible that Turkey 
would stomach the latter, but would consider the 


The Rupel Pass, on the direct road to Salonika, affords a splendid bombing target, 
and not the only one. The two main avenues of attack, the Valley of the Struma, and, to the east, 
the Maritza Valley, are strongly defended, and the whole area is unfavourable to mechanised forces. 
If they could get through the Rupel Pass, the enemy could cut the railway between Siderocastro and 
Doiran, which winds eventually to Istanbul, but the coastal connection would be within range of the guns of 

Our map shows the territories concerned and the .main strategic sites and communications. 


can obtain a reasonable measure of security and 
control in that quarter without opening up another big 
campaign in the Near East, he will probably try to 
do so. Even the presence of German forces at 
Salonika—and they are far from being there yet— 
unfortunate as it would be from our point of view, 
and disastrous as it would be from the point of view 
of our gallant ally Greece, would not make it impossible 
for us to keep open the Eastern Mediterranean, to 
maintain our wardship of Egypt and our control of the 
Suez Canal, or to preserve our links with Turkey. 
It would not lead Hitler appreciably nearer to the 
oil of Iraq and Iran, which some people seem to think 
is one of his goals. After our run of brilliant success 
in Africa, we may be about to suffer a jolt or two in 
the Balkan region, but this ought not seriously to 
affect our general prospects. Turkey is not yet as 
well armed as we should like to see her, and our 
resources are not limitless; but there is probably a 
large quantity of captured Italian material in a good 
state of repair, and there is the Royal Air Force. 
It would be foolish to profess optimism about the 
situation in the Balkans, but there is as yet no cause 
for pessimism. 
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Let us turn for a moment to North Africa. There 
I do not think the campaign is over. Last week 
our advanced armoured forces encountered hostile 
armoured reconnaissance units west of El Agheila, 
on the shore of the Gulf of Sidra, and drove them 
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that the Germans have been attacking Benghazi 
from the air, and incidentally killing some of their 
Italian allies. I cannot see Germany establishing and 
maintaining in North Africa at this juncture an expe- 
ditionary force big enough to dispute’ with us the 
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THAILAND’S CLAIM TO LANDS IN FRENCH INDO-CHINA: A MAP SHOWING THE TERRITORIES (SHADED) TO BE SURRENDERED, 
AFTER A JAPANESE ULTIMATUM TO THE VICHY GOVERNMENT. 


Japan’s ultimatum to the Vichy Government to cede certain territories to Thailand (Siam), following Mr. Matsuoka’s declaration in the 
Japanese House of Representatives, on February 24, that the white races “‘ must cede Oceania to the Asiatics,” was followed by vague 
declarations from Marshal Pétain’s Government that it would not go an inch beyond the maximum concessions it had fixed. On March 2, 
the French Ambassador in Tokio saw Matsuoka, and the result of a rupture between Indo-China and Thailand seemed to have dis- 
appeared, although amazement and bitterness among the French in Indo-China was reported. According to “‘ The Times,” France is to 
lose that ork of the Laos Province west of the Mekong River, three-quarters of the Campong-Thom Province, as well as territory in 


Northern 
prestige with Thailand, bordering on 


back. They appeared to be German, and this identi- 
fication was confirmed by German and Italian reports 
of the little action. In fact, the enemy published 
these reports before the Cairo communiqué was 
issued. That in itself is curious. It seems that the 
enemy is anxious for us to know that German tanks 
have arrived in Tripolitania. If so, the reason might 
be that only a few had been sent, and that he was 
anxious to make the most of them for effect, probably 
for the purpose of diverting our attention and our 
resources from Turkey and Greece. I would not 
put this explanation out of court. Yet it is unlike 
German practice in this war to send token reinforce- 
ments, especially when it might involve them in an 
Italian rout, with consequent loss of German prestige. 
The question therefore arises whether Germany has 
despatched an armoured division or more, accompanied 
by a detachment of the Luftwaffe for close support, 
with the object of keeping us out of Tripolitania 
and perhaps even of recapturing Benghazi. It will 
be recalled that we have sunk seven Italian supply 
ships and an oil-tanker within the past few weeks, 
and the Admiralty announcement makes it obvious 
that these vessels were on the route between Southern 
Italy, or Sicily, and Tripoli. Yet it is not a very 
difficult feat for fast ships to ply between these places, 
and if we have sunk, say, twelve per cent. of the total, 
we have done well. (Of course this would imply 
much more damage to the enemy than the figure 
itself would stand for, because it would represent 
twelve per cent. of the passages, but a very much 
higher percentage of the ships engaged in making 
them.) There is therefore no inherent improbability 
in the supposition that Germany has now, for example, 
transported one armoured and one motorised division 
to Tripoli. 


If that be so, then we shall assuredly, as the saying 
is, hear from them in the not-distant future. Again, 
that would be important; but, again, I cannot see 
that it would be cause for alarm and despondency. 
It is a very different matter to transport and maintain 
in Tripolitania a force of this sort, to putting into 
the field in North Africa and supplying an army which 
could face the resources of the Army of the Nile in a 
seriovs campaign. Besides, Benghazi is a newly- 
acquired possession. After we have had time to 
organise it as an advanced naval and air base, we 
ought in truth to be able to reduce traffic between 
Italy and Tripoli to a minimum, and any considerable 
armoured forces quartered there would then find 
themselves in a difficult situation. It is doubtless 
with a view to hindering this process of organisation 


mbodia. Our map shows, in the shaded portions, the lands to be surrendered, the effect of which is to enhance Japan’s 
i oldeya and Burma. (Copyright map by George Philip and Son, Ltd.) 


possession of our conquests; nor does the prospect 
of her being able to galvanise the Italians into new 
life in that theatre of the war appear alarming. She 
may try to retake Benghazi by rush tactics with 
comparatively small forces, backed by a great number 
of aircraft—fighters and dive-bombers based in Africa, 
long-range bombers based in Sicily—but this would 
represent a serious diversion of effort. She cannot 
strike everywhere, strong as she is. Whatever the 


From:the rest of the Mediterranean there are no 
new developments of importance to consider. The 
brief occupation of Castellorizo in the Dodecanese 
I frankly cannot explain, unless some fuel for Seaplanes 
was Stored there, which seems most unlikely. . The 
German bombers in Sicily haye been active on One 
Occasion, against Valetta, and suffered heavily. 
I think it probable, however, that the German “‘ assist- 
ance’’ to Italy may have been steadily increasing ; 
it may, indeed, amount by now almost to 4 military 
occupation. Meanwhile, Italians are being sent to 
Germany to do work for which the Germans consider 
them better qualified than for fighting. There has 
been less talk of German pressure On the Vichy Govern- 
ment, but one May take it that this has not ceased. 
Some blow may be Struck which will cause us pain, 
but it is unlikely to be a staggering blow. In a sense, 
all this is, from Hitler’s point of view, not only second- 
ary, but also defensive strategy. We have gained a 
good deal of ground upon him of late, and he does 
not want to see us Open up new fropts. He knows 
that it is not only the countries under his heel which 
hate him and all his works ; others also loathe the 
Nazi system and might help to end it if we provided 
an opening. : 


It may well be that he is Still hesitating 
between the two schools of thought which appear to 
exist in Germany, the one advocating a consolidation 
of the whole Continent of Europe outside Russia so 
complete and firm as to be impregnable, the other 
calling for an onslaught in full strength against Britain. 
Whichever of the two is to prevail, it is necessary for 
Germany to keep a Close eye upon the Balkan gate- 
ways from the Mediterranean into Central Europe, 
and these consist, broadly Speaking, of the valleys of 
the Maritza and the Vardar. 


The most serious danger in this quarter of the world 
is indirect rather than direct. It lies in the tendency 
of peoples who want to keep out of trouble at all 
costs to allow Hitler to mang@uvre himself step. by 
step into strategically dominating positions with 
regard to them. He promises that they will not be 
attacked. Then he takes a step forward—and they 
find to their relief that they have not been attacked. 
The next step is easier, and they begin to See a Tay 
of hope that they may escape after all. They perhaps 
remind themselves that Sweden was left intact when 
the odds appeared to be 5 to 1 that she was destined 
for victimisation. Then they wake up to find that 
such chances as they may have had of defending 
themselves have been filched from them, and that 
they are entirely at Germany’s Mercy. These peoples 
are not necessarily stupid or cowardly. They hope 
ardently to remain at peace, and it must be indeed a 
terrible spectacle for a Mation virtually unarmed, 
by the standards of modern warfare, to see upon its 
frontier the armoured might of the Nazi bully, We 





SHIPS OF THE TURKISH FLEET IN THE GRAND HARBOUR AT ISTANBUL, FROM WHENCE THEY STEAMED OUT ON MARCH ft 
TO TAKE UP ALLOTTED POSITIONS IN THE STRATEGIC DEFENCE OF THE DARDANELLES. 
Shortly after the Duieion Premier, M. Filoff, had thrown in Bulgaria’s lot with the Axis by affixing his Signature in Vienna om March 1 


to the Three-Power 


‘act, Turkish territorial waters were mined and ships of the Turkish Navy steamed Out from Istanbul 10 ensure the 


protection of the Dardanelles. In view of the new German menace, Turkey, it was Said, would not hesitate to take whatever Precautions 
might be necessary, ‘even to the extent of allowing British forces to use her soil." (Fox.) 


size of her force in Africa, I should expect its main 
réle to be that of preventing General Wavell from 
transporting a large proportion of his strength to 
Greece or Turkey. I see no reason why the Germans 
should succeed in this object, should such be General 
Wavell’s intention. 


shall need cool heads as well aS stout hearts to face 
the dangers which this state of affairs has already 
brought into being in Bulgaria, but I for ome do not 
feel them to be as formidable as others Which we 
have already faced and overcome, nor, for that matter, 
as others which may still be awaiting us 
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CONFRONTING THE AXIS MENACE: MEN AND MACHINES 
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“ BLENHEIMS,” “LYSANDERS,” 
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‘‘ BLENHEIM "? BOMBER STARTING OUT FROM A MILITARY AERODROME IN WESTERN TURKEY. ORDERS WERE 


A BRISTOL 
1937 AND HAVE SINCE BEEN REPEATED. 


FIRST PLACED FOR THESE MACHINES BY THE TURKISH GOVERNMENT IN 
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[re —~ Feist has a rapidly 
A TURKISH SOLDIER. MILITARY SERVICE IS FOR F ‘expanding Air Force, 
2 EIGHTEEN MONTHS IN THE INFANTRY. MEN ARE 2% which includes machines 
g CALLED UP AT THE AGE OF TWENTY. 2 of different foreign makes, 
ee — 2 such as the Bristol ‘‘ Blen- 





heim,”’ the Polish “ PZL” 

bomber, the German 
Heinkel, and the American Martin and Vultee light bombers. It is said that a 
number of British fighters originally destined for Poland remained in Turkey. 
The Air Force is controlled and operated by the General Staff at Ankara, on 
which is a Bureau of about twelve Air Force officers (according to Jane's 
“ All the World's Aircraft’’). It is administered by the Minister of National 
Defence, under whom is an Air Force officer as Under-Secretary of State for 
Air. Turkey is a country where air communications are a real utility, owing 
to the long distances and the difficulty of building railways. The land, too, is 
in many places naturally adaptable for aerodromes. For some years Turkey has 
set a high example in ‘‘ air-mindedness."’ The chief air association is the Turk 
Hana Kurumu (Air League), which has a considerable income derived from a 


tax on all salaries and wages, and from lotteries, subscriptions and donations. 
(Continued below. 
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A VICKERS ANTI-AIRCRAFT GUN MANNED BY ITS TURKISH CREW. THE PERIOD OF 
IN THE TURKISH AIR FORCE IS TWO YEARS, AND LIABILITY FOR SERVICE 
LASTS TWENTY-SIX YEARS. 


SERVICE 
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Ce fi ued.) : 
At least 250 aircraft have been purchased with the funds it has collected. 


Each machine so added to the National Air Force bears the name of the 
town or village from which the purchase price was received. Every year on 
October 29, the anniversary of the foundation of the Turkish Republic, the 
aircraft so obtained are handed over by the League to the Air Force. The 
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“ THE TURKISH FLYING OFFICER’S UNIFORM : 2 
SIMILAR TO, BUT OF A DARKER BLUT, : 
THAN THAT OF THE R.A.F. 





A TURKISH OFFICER IN HIS LIGHT-BLUE 
CAPE: AN OVERCOAT MAY BE WORN 
IF PREFERRED. 
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3 A SERGEANT PILOT IN THE TURKISH 7°? 4N OFFICER IN HIS GREAT-COAT OF & 
AIR FORCE: UNLIKE THE FLYING OFFICER, PALE BLUE, WORN OVER A DARK OLIVE- 2 
HE WEARS A FORAGE CAP. GREEN UNIFORM. i 
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League also runs the only authorised lottery in Turkey. In 1935 the League | 
inspired two active subsidiary organisations, the Tirkkusu (‘* Turkish Bird "’) 
Association, and the Council of Those Conscious of Air Peril. The object of 
the former, whose schools are under the direction of ‘ Lieutenant” Sahiba | 
Guektchen, the adopted daughter of the late President Kemal Ataturk, is |! 
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OF THE TURKISH AIR FORCE—INCLUDING BRITISH 


AND “HURRICANES.” 





we 


TURKISH MECHANICS, 
UNDER AN OFFICER’S 
SUPERVISION, 

ATTENDING TO A 
BRITISH HAWKER 
“* HURRICANE ”” 

FIGHTER ’PLANE. 
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TURKISH OFFICERS. 
IN 1938 THERE WERE 
ABOUT 20,000 IN THE 
ACTIVE ARMY, 
OF TWENTY 
DIVISIONS. 
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=? & WESTLAND “ LYSANDER” ARMY CO-OPERATION "PLANE: THIS IS ONLY ONE OF A NUMBER OF TYPES 
sf OF BRITISH MACHINES IN SERVICE IN TURKEY. 
2 
4 
a 
A 
3 |} eeeeeeeeeEeeSeSeSeSeEeEeESEeESESESeEFEeFEFEFSFSFSFSeFeEeSeEe ESOS 
bie >= 4 4 ? AN OFFICER WATCHES GROUND STAFF LOADING A 120-LB. BOMB BENEATII 
= 4 3 OF BRITISH MATERIAL IN USE IN TURKEY, $7 THE “sTUB” OF A “ LYSANDER.” 
the building up of a reserve of pilots and mechanics for the Air Force. parachute towers have been established at six places. The task of the Com- 
po | Initial training is carried out on gliders and advanced training on powered mittee of Those Conscious of Air Peril is to organise measures of passive 
aircraft. Great importance is attached to gliding. There are five sections in defence against attack from the air. It depends on subscriptions from the 
te the provinces. and an advanced school at Inonu. The period of training is | country at large for the accomplishment of this. The Budget allocation for 
-_ three months. The Association also has a parachute-jurnping section and 1937-8 for the Air Force was approximately £1,300,000 
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THE EMANCIPATION OF THE TURKISH PEOPLE: ee BRAGA ne LT ae a eens eae 
WOMEN JUDGES, ARTISTS AND AVIATORS. 
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2A WOMAN MEMBER OF THE TURKISH 
AIR FORCE, WHICH HAS APPROXIM- 

2 ATELY 450 PILOTS, AT THE MACHINE- 
L GUN OF HER WARPLANE. 
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ar recent presence in Turkey 

of Mr. Eden, and the great 

popular demonstrations with which 

the British Foreign Secretary was 

greeted by crowds of Turkish men, 

women and children during the course 

of his visit, lend a special topicality 

to these pictures of the emancipated 

Turkish woman of to-day engaged in 

the many public activities—formerly 

the prerogative of her menfolk—in 

which she is now not only permitted 

Z but urged to engage since the intro- 

Z po we tos duction of modern reforms by the 

Ktttimdeaninsnnn aaa an ee 2 2 late Mustafa Kemal Pasha. From 

? os ¥ , % these photographs, which reveal the 

THE EMERGENCE OF WOMEN IN WESTERNISED TURKEY: A YOUNG WOMAN Turkish maid and woman taking her 
SCULPTOR AT WORK IN HER ISTANBUL STUDIO. 


Z full part in the life of the nation, and 
eee eeeteseeeesess @86lacking nothing of the charm and good 

looks of her Western sisters, it is hard 

to believe that less than twenty years 

| ago Turkish women, still strictly con- 
fined to the harem, were wearing 

enveloping black cloaks, and had not 

yet, under the enlightened legislation 

inspired by the lamented Ghazi, 
abandoned the yashmak. Under his 
progressive guidance—a law in 1925 

having previously abolished the fez 


and obliged everyone to wear hats— 

Turkish women abandoned the veil 

entirely in the cities, and gradually 

discarded it even in the more. back- 

ward villages of Asia Minor. During a 

recent years they have taken a more A PIONEER OF WOMEN’S EDUCATION : MME. AFET, UNIVERSITY 
[Continued opposite. PROFESSOR AND VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE SOCIETY FOR 

HISTORICAL RESEARCH. 
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MEMBER OF THE KAMUTAY (GRAND NATIONAL ASSEMBLY), TO WHICH 


A MIXED COMMERCIAL SCHOOL—EVIDENCE OF ASTONISHING CHANGES IN TURKISH SOCIAL AND PUBLIC 
TURKISH WOMEN ARE ELIGIBLE FOR ELECTION AT THIRTY-ONE, 


LIFE WHICH HAVE TAKEN PLACE IN RECENT YEARS. 
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FEMALE TRAINING IN DEMOCRATIC TURKEY— 
BRITAIN’S LOYAL ALLY IN THE NEAR EAST. 
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WOMEN IN THE TURKISH JUDI- 
CATURE : A COURT-ROOM WITH 
FEMALE MAGISTRATE, COUNSEL 
AND REPORTER—AND A MALE 
COURT OFFICIAL. 
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Continued.) 

and more active and successful part 

in public and commercial life and 

national affairs, while the educa- 

tion on the most Westernised lines 

of the girls of Republican Turkey 

has proceeded apace since the 

Kamutay agreed, on February 5, 1937, 

to the establishment of the principles 

of the Republican People’s Party— 

namely : nationalism, democracy, 

evolutionism (dynamism or adapta- 

tion to circumstances), laicism (separ- 

ation of State and religion), and “ etat- 

ism" (State ownership or control of —— 

the principal means of communica- a EM I er 
tions, industries, mines and _ public : . 
utility services) as part of the Consti- THE MODERN TURKISH WOMAN, WHO MAY NOW TAKE UP ACTING 
tution, thus establishing a form of OR DANCING, BEFORE THE MICROPHONE: A SINGER BROADCASTING. 
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State Socialism. On December 6, 1934, Se nen 
the Kamutay altered Articles X. and. ? 
XI. of the Constitution so as to permit 

all Turkish men and women to vote 

in legislative elections at the age of 
twenty-three, and to become Deputies 

at thirty-one. ‘‘ Harems, veils, fezes, 
lattice windows, separation of the 
sexes, polygamy, and all the nonsense 

of a retrograde civilisation have got to 
go,"’ Mustafa Kemal declared in 1933 ; 

‘* women are growing to be men’s com- 
panions and equals, with equal oppor- 
tunities in education and work, and 

the nation is going to be built on the 
solid foundation of a home and not a 
GIRL SCOUT DRUMMERS OF A FAITHFUL ALLY OF BRITAIN: A harem.” Our pictures confirm his words. 
CHARMING PICTURE OF TWO EMANCIPATED TURKISH MAIDENS. 
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THE ISMET PASHA GIRLS’ INSTITUTE AT ANKARA, WHICH HOLDS CLASSES FOR FASHION DRAWING } A PRIVATE SECRETARY IN MODERN ISTANBUL, WHERE, UNTIL A FEW YEARS SF 


AND MILLINERY, IS THE MOST MODERN SCHOOL FOR WOMEN IN THE EAST. AGO, WOMEN WENT VEILED AND REMAINED AT HOME 
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TORPEDOED 
“LOOKS AS IF THE RATS HAD BEEN AT HER,” SAID AN OFFICER TO SIR MUIRHEAD 


In the above drawing Sir Muirhead Bone, the official Admiralty artist, has captured and recorded for posterity yet another magnificent feat of British seamanship. Seas 
‘* Torpedoed Ship" epitomises not only the dangers which hourly beset the men of the mercantile marine, but also the w2y in which they are facing up to their time 
duties and, however hazardous, fulfilling them. The. gallant little oil tanker was the victim of a torpedo attack when far from port: badly crippled, and with green look 
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-9EDOED SHIP. 


MUIRHEAD BONE, “IT’S NOT SO BAD ON THE OTHER SIDE— MORE LIKE MICE THERE.” 


nship. seas pouring in through her broken hull, the ship was yet able to reach sanctuary, thanks to the outstanding courage and skill of her officers and men. At one 
their time feared a total loss, the tanker was duly repaired and is now at sea again. Surveying the original damage, one of her officers said to the artist: ‘“‘ This side 
green looks as if the rats had been at her; it’s not so bad on the other side—more like mice there." 
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AN EMPIRE CRUSADER: A BRITISH INFANTRYMAN IN FULL BATTLE EQUIPMENT ON THE LIBYAN FRONT. (British Oficial Photo.) 





THE 


“ HOPLITE ”’ 


OF MODERN HELLAS : 
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A FULLY-ARMED GREEK INFANTRYMAN ON THE ALBANIAN FRONT. 


IKE his Greek 

comrades in A\l- 
bania, the British 
infant:yman has per- 
formed prodigies of 
valour in Italian 
Libya since General 
Wavell gave the 
historic order on 
December 8 for the 
offensive in the 
Western Desert to 
begin. Yet he echoes 
the enquiry his 
Australian brothers- 
in-arms addressed to 
Mr. Menzies : ‘‘ When 
do we start operating 
on the other fel- 
low ?"’ The classic 
character of the fine 
photograph repro- 
duced on the right- 
hand page of a Greek 
soldier on active ser- 
vice is evident not 
only in the distinc- 
tive war helmet he is 
wearing—an actual 
adaptation, as it is, 
of that worn by the 
ancient hoplites of 
Attica—but also in 
the unmistakably 
Greek features of the 
warrior himself, 
which seem to be 
carved out of marble. 
Consequent on the 
entry of Nazi troops 
into Bulgaria and 
the new threat to 
Greece on her north- 
ern frontier, it is 
very probable that 
the heroic Greek 
soldiers and their 
British comrades-in- 
arms, and possibly 
the Turks as well, 
may soon be fighting 
shoulder to shoulder 
in defence of the 
classic soil of Hellas 
from the barbarian 
hordes of Central 
Europe. Indeed, ac- 
cording to Signor 
Gayda, a movement 
of British units, 
“with the landing of 
strong forces at 
Salonika,” has _ al- 
ready taken place to 
meet the menace. 
This news is, how- 
ever, lacking in con- 
firmation as we go to 
press, although the 
* Eleftheron Vima” 
of Athens, in an 
editorial comment on 
Mr. Eden's visit, de- 
clares: “* Apart from 
victory there is no 
other outlet save 

death.” 
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FOOD SUPPLIES FOR THE ARMY: R.A.S.C. MEN DRAWING RJ 


Drawn SPECIALLY For ‘‘ THE ILLUSTRATED LONDON News 











“AN ARMY MARCHES ON ITS STOMACH ”“_NAPOLEON’S FAMOUS DICTUM APPLIED TO MODERN-DAY WA 


No branch of the Army is more closely affected by the new conception of | dis 
campaigning requirements than the Royal Army Service Corps. It is recognised organised and led than the R.A.S.C., and nowhere is quick action, resource, and 


triumphs of the R.A.S.C. No branch of the Army to-day is more efficiently 


lor 
fully that delivery at the right time and place of material needed by an Army determination more needed than in the supply columns. The Royal Army the 


‘* marching on its stomach," as Napoleon said, may become the deciding factor Service Corps—it only obtained the prefix ‘ Royal" at the end of the last che 
of operations in progress. This was fully exemplified in the campaigns in Libya war—is to-day staffed by officers who probably require more varied knowledge | oth 
and East Africa, where the triumphs of General Wavell’s troops were also the than in most other branches. In our drawing above is seen an R.A.S.C. a 
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G RATIONS IN A SKILFULLY CONCEALED DISTRIBUTION CENTRE. 


ONDON News" BY CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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‘DAY | WARFARE. DRAWING DAILY RATIONS FOR UNITS AT A 


TYPICAL RAS.C. DISTRIBUTION CENTRE. 
ciently | distributing point, typical of other points, hidden away in a ‘wood, with all the being loaded up for their units, while others are setting off. The cutting of 
ce, and lorries and booths, covered in with lorry hoods, camouflaged. On the right are the meat ration from 10 to 8 oz. a day saved 11,000 Ib. a day in this depét alone, 

Army the groceries, which include marmalade, bacon, sugar, flour, dried fruit, eggs, showing thus the magnitude of supplies dealt with. Other supplies have been 
e last cheese, and tea, being issued, one R.A.S.C. man packing a ham in a sack with cut down to the fighting Services at home, including sugar, bacon, butter and 
»wledge other commodities. On the left is the butcher's department; in the foreground margarine, but the margin compared with civilian rations is still considerably 
..A.S.C. a butcher showing a large joint of beef to a captain. 


In the centre lorries are in favour of the Services, which civilians, of course, recognise as right and proper. 
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“KAN ARMY MARCHES ON ITS STOMACH”—NAPOLEON’S FAMOUS DICTUM APPLIED TO MOD 


No branch of the Army is more closely affected by the new conception of 
campaigning requirements than the Royal Army Service Corps. It is recognised 
fully that delivery at the right time and place of material needed by an Army 
‘marching on its stomach," as Napoleon said, may become the deciding factor 
of operations in progress. This was fully exemplified in the campaigns in Libya 
and East Africa, where the triumphs of General Wavell’s troops were also the 


THE ARMY: R.A.S.C. MEN DRAWING 
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triumphs of the R.A.S.C. No branch of the Army to-day is more efficiently 
organised and led than the R.A.S.C., and nowhere is quick action, resource, and 
determination more needed than in the supply columns. The Royal Army 
Service Corps—it only obtained the prefix “ Royal" at the end of the last 
war—is to-day staffed by officers who probably require more varied knowledge 
than in most other branches. In our drawing above is seen an R.A.S.C. 
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News "’ By CAPTAIN BRYAN DE GRINEAU. 
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distributing point, typical of other points, hidden away in a ‘wood, with all the 
lorries and booths, covered in with lorry hoods, camouflaged. On the right are 
the groceries, which include marmalade, bacon, sugar, flour, dried fruit, eggs, 
cheese, and tea, being issued, one R.A.S.C. man packing a ham in a sack with 
other commodities. On the left is the butcher's department; in the foreground 
a butcher showing a large joint of beef to a captain. In the centre lorries are 
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being loaded up for their units, while others are setting off. The cutting of 
the meat ration from 10 to 8 oz. a day saved 11,000 Ib. a day in this depét alone, 
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showing thus the magnitude of supplies dealt with. Other supplies have been 
cut down to the fighting Services at home, including sugar, bacon, butter and 
margarine, but the margin compared with civilian rations is still considerably 
in favour of the Services, which civilians, of course, recognise as right and proper. 
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WAR’S HAVOC: DAMAGE AT SWANSEA; R.A.F. WRECK NAZI YARDS. 


SWANSEA’S THREE CONSECUTIVE NIGHT ATTACKS: THE REBUILT FIFTEENTH-CENTURY 
PARISH CHURCH OF ST. MARY, WHICH WAS REDUCED TO A _ RUIN, 


The Nazi total war—against women and children, non-combatants of all ages, hospitals and churches— 
continues, but although Swansea suffered heavily from the Blitz, and much destruction was 
wrought to the city buildings, the spirit of the citizens remains firm and resolute after nights of 
2eria] bombardment. Our two pictures show the exterior and interior of St. Mary’s, Swansea, after 


three nights of Blitz, : 
AN INTERIOR VIEW OF THE DAMAGE SUSTAINED BY ST. MARY'S CHURCH, WHICH 


CONTAINED THE FIFTEENTH-CENTURY TOMB OF PERKIN WARBECK’S WIDOW. (I.B.) 


WELDERS AT A SOUTH AFRICAN PORT FITTING NEW PLATES INTO THE DECK BELIEVED TO BE THE HEAVIEST BOMB DROPPED ON BRITAIN: AN ENEMY MISSILE 
OF THE ARMED MERCHANT CRUISER “ CARNARVON CASTLE.” WEIGHING 1} TONS RECOVERED FROM OPEN GROUND IN EAST ANGLIA, 


The British armed merchant cruiser “Carnarvon Castle” received twenty-two shell hits during This “ kolossal”” bomb, weighing 1} tons and measuring 12 ft. in length, recently fell in open ground 
her engagement with a German raider early in December in the South Atlantic. The action, in East Anglia, where it was recovered unexploded by means of a mechanical excavator. Believed 
which lasted ninety minutes, began with a long chase at high speed, during which the enemy to be the heaviest enemy missile so far dropped on Britain, it is considerably larger than the 
continually tried to break away, disappearing finally behind a smoke-screen. After pre- unexploded bomb—described by the Air Ministry as “one of the Nazis’ master efforts’—used to 
liminary repairs at Montevideo the vessel proceeded to South Africa for overhauling. (S. and G.) attract “Spitfire” Fund subscribers outside St. Paul’s Cathedral. (Fox.) 


A GERMAN MARSHALLING YARD AFTER A BRITISH AIR ATTACK—REMARKABLE EVIDENCE NAZI OIL TANKS DAMAGED IN A R.A.F. RAID—ANOTHER STRIKING STILL FROM 
OF THE DEADLY ACCURACY OF R.A.F. RAIDS ON ENEMY CONCENTRATIONS, A NEW “ MARCH OF TIME” FILM. 


The two pictures reproduced above are from the “March of Time’s” latest release, ‘“ America en route to South America, which provide first-hand evidence of the deadly effectiveness of R.A.F. 
Speaks Her Mind,” which is being shown at the present time all over the United States. In raids over German and occupied territory. “As the Battle of Britain continues into its second 
addition to sequences showing R.A.F. bombers taking off to raid Germany and great “ Sunderland ” year, everywhere throughout the world in 1941 the hopes of free men are rising,” declares the 
flying-boats setting out On patrol, the film also presents a series of extraordinary pictures filmed text accompanying the pictures; “for against the assaults of tyranny, Englar@ still resists and 
by official German camera-men, seized by British contraband control officers from German couriers day by day grows stronger, on land, at sea, and in the air.” (‘‘ March of Time.”’) 
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her formal 

to the Axis that she 
might become a theatre 
of war. Received by 


independence 
to Nazi Germany by 
signing a protocol 
to the Tripartite 
Pact, in Vienna, on 
March 1. Formerly 
held Portfolio of 
Education in the 
Ministry of 

Kiosséivanoff. 


= 
? M.N, MOMTCHILOFF, 
Bulgarian Minister to 
Britain since 1938, who 
mmediately —_cab' 

his resignation, since 
accepted, to Sofia on 
hearing on the wireless 
the Bulgarian Premier’s 
speech explaining Bul- 
garia’s surrender to 
the. Axis by the 
Government’s__adher- 
ence to the Tripartite 

Pact. 
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LEADING PERSONALITIES OF THE 
WEEK, AND RECENT WAR EVENTS. 
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GAULLE ADDRESSING A REUNION OF FREE 
FRENCH IN BRITAIN, AND SYMPATHISERS, AT THE KINGSWAY 
HALL ON MARCH I. 

General de Gaulle, in the course of an important speech, declared that France 
did not acknowledge herself finally beaten and said the Free French 
were firmly resolved to continue the struggle, with their British ally, 
until the complete liberation of their country was obtained. Some 
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THE -REV, ERIC S. 
LOVEDAY., 

Whose induction and 
institution as Vicar 
of St. Martin-in-the- 

Fields by the Bisho 
of London, Dr. G. F. 
er, in succession 


ee 


i 


formerly 
St. Peter’s, Bristol. 


ee 


2 m J. 
HARRIS, LITT.D. 
Noted Biblical 
scholar, archzolo- 
ist and orientalist. 
died March 1 ; aged 
eighty-nine. Curator 
of Manuscripts at 
the John ylands 
Library, Manchester, 
1918-25 ; Sa, 
held __ professorships 
at Cambridge and 
in America. 
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VICE-ADMIRAL L, VON 
A, DE LA PERIERE, 
German naval com- 
mander for occupied 
territory and an 
expert on submarine 
warfare ; 


on 
bruary 24, 

Held the order 

“Pour le Mérite.”” 


S555 es three thousand people attended the reunion. 
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M. DE VLEESCHAUWER, BELGIAN COLONIAL MINISTER, WITH GENERAL CUNNINGHAM, 
G.O.C, BRITISH AFRICAN FORCES, INSPECTING ORDERLIES FROM THE BELGIAN CONGO. 


The Belgian Colonial Mission, including the Belgian Colonial Minister and the Governor-General of 
the Congo, recently visited Lieut.-General Cunningham, G.O.C. East African Forces, to discuss 
the way in which Belgian participation may be most effective. Above, the Minister (in_mufti) 
is seen inspecting native orderlies from the Congo attached to the Casualty Clearing Station. 
Belgium has a considerable force of colonial troops in her colony of the Congo. 
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# MR. JOSEPH P, KENNEDY, FORMER AMERICAN AMBASSADOR TO BRITAIN, GIVING EVIDENCE 
ON THE LEASE-AND-LEND BILL BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


A message from the “Daily Telegraph” correspondent at Washington on March 4 stated that 

leaders of the majority in the United States Senate were considering the enforcement of day and 

night sessions to combat the delaying tactics of a few Isolationists in the debate on the Lease- 

and-Lend Bill. In our picture Mr. Joseph Kennedy, '‘Jnited States Ambassador to Britain 

from 1938-41, is seen giving evidence on the Bill before the House Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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THE QUEEN INSPECTING CHILDREN’S COTTON FROCKS, SOME OF WHICH HAVE BEEN SENT 
TO NEW YORK FOR EXHIBITION, AT BUCKINGHAM PALACE ON FEBRUARY 27. 
On the morning of February 27 the Queen saw at Buckingham Palace a display of children’s dresses made of 
Lancashire fabrics, organised by the Manchester Cotton Board, for export to the United States and South America. 
Mr. Raymond Steat, Chairman of the Cotton Board, and other members of-the Board were present. The British 
children who are refugees in America were the inspiration behind the parade. 
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MRS. REX BENSON, OF THE B.W.R.S. OF AMERICA, PRESENTS 
AIR MARSHAL PORTAL WITH A BEST-SELLING R.A.F. BROOCH. 
A presentation was recently made to the Chief of the Air Staff, Sir Charles Portal, 
by Mrs. Rex Benson of a brooch produced by the British War Relief Society in 
America, where it is proving a best-seller among American girls, the sales having 
already realised £7000 in aid of the R.A.F. Benevolent Funds. 
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CREATOR OF THE MODERN POSTER: THE ART OF THE LATE JAMES PRYDE. 


‘* PORTRAIT OF A LADY,” INCLUDED IN A ‘ONE- 
MAN EXHIBITION OF THE LATE MR. PRYDE’S 
WORK AT THE LEICESTER GALLERIES IN 1933. 
ee eT ““TOWER AND SKY,” A FINE PRYDE STUDY IN 
THE COLLECTION OF SIR HUGH WALPOLE— 
EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY. 


“ ” 


ONE OF THE FAMOUS ‘“‘ BED” PICTURES: ‘‘ THE GRAVE’’—A TYPICAL WORK, 
ILLUSTRATING THE ARTIST’S ARCHITECTURAL FORMS, IN THE TATE GALLERY, BY 
JAMES PRYDE, WHO DIED ON FEBRUARY 24, AT THE AGE OF SEVENTY-ONE. 


| eee four representative studies by the late Mr. James Pryde, who 
died at Kensington on February 24, aged seventy-one, were included in 
the wartime exhibition of ‘‘Some Drawings of the Past Fifty Years,” at the 
National Gallery, the last time that more than an occasional example of his 
work was seen in London was in 1933, when a one-man show of his paintings 
was held at the Leicester Galleries. This noted artist, who studied at the 
Atelier Julien, in Paris, under Bouguereau, was chiefly responsible, with his 
brother-in-law, Sir William Nicholson, with whom he collaborated under the 
name of “ The Beggarstaff Brothers,” for the creation, not only in England 
but also on the Continent, of the modern poster. He had in a high degree 
a sense of the emotional appeal of architectural forms and accentuated the 
height of such forms by the smallness of his figures. The drama of light ~~ IN POSSESSION,’” ANOTHER PICTURE 
and shade in his work links ordon Craig. FORMERLY SHOWN AT THE LEICESTER “AN ARCHWAY,” BY JAMES PRYDE, WHO, WITH 
TAO ES Ra , Aa ae GALLERIES OF PRYDE’S EXHIBITION SIR WILLIAM NICHOLSON, CREATED THE MODERN 
Pas ; POSTER NOT ONLY HERE BUT ALSO IN GERMANY. 


rion 


“HE SLUM,” ILLUSTRATING THE ARTIST’S HIGH SENSE OF THE EMOTIONAL APPEAL OF A PORTRAIT BY H. JAMES GUNN OF THE LATE MR. JAMES PRYDE WHO, WITH HIS 
ARCHITECTURAL FORMS. EXHIBITED AT THE NATIONAL GALLERY.—FROM THE COLLECTION TALL FIGURE AND DISTINGUISHED FEATURES, WAS A FREQUENT SUBJECT WITH 
OF THE RT. HON. SIR DONALD SOMERVELL, K.C., M.P. FELLOW-ARTISTS. HE WAS AWARDED A CIVIL LIST PENSION IN 1937. 
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| HOW THE GUILDHALL HAS SURVIVED VANDAL BOMBING: THE GREAT HALL. 


Drawn BY Mr. Dennis FLANDERS. 
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A RECENT DRAWING OF THE 152-FT.-LONG GREAT HALL OF THE GUILDHALL—NOW SEEN TO RIVAL REVAULX, TINTERN, AND FOUNTAINS 
ABBEYS IN THE SUBLIMITY OF ITS GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE ; SHOWING THE ORIGINAL WALLS AND BEAUTIFUL STONEWORK LARGELY INTACT 
The late firing of the Guildhall has left the main walls more or less intact. It is the appearance we knew so well, that was destroyed on the night of December 29, 1940. 
interesting to note that these walls are to a large extent the original walls buiit The walls were thickly covered at times with plaster and paint, and 
in 1411, which survived the far more serious fire of 1666. After the Great Fire | received much knocking about, due to the erection of statues, etc. Much of the 
the walls were raised in height, having a row of ‘‘ Roman” windows about the window mullions was altered. The late‘ fire has left all this beautiful stonework 
height of the walls shown in the drawing reproduced above. A ‘ temporary ”’ | quite intact, and also the great stone monuments to Wellington (extreme right), 
roof was put on above this, which stood for 200 years. Will the new temporary } Nelson, Mayor Beckford (extreme left), and Pitt (not shown). But the stained 
roof stand as long? If so, its design should be very carefully chosen. In the | glass has gone. So, too, have Gog and Magog, which stood above the balcony 
. last century, an open timber roof, largely corresponding to the original medieval } (background), and the picturesque banners of sixteen of the City Companies that 
; roof was erected, and the upper parts of the walls knocked down. This presented hung along both sides of the hail, the loss of which is deplored 
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THE CREW OF THE MARGATE LIFEBOAT: A. MORRIS SIGNALLING BY FLASHLIGHT 
TO A BRITISH AEROPLANE OVERHEAD. WITH HIM IS R. PARKER, THE COXSWAIN’S 
SON, ALSO A MEMBER OF THE CREW. 


6 TEDDY PARKER, THE COXSWAIN, AT THE WHEEL OF THE MARGATE LIFEBOAT, WHICH 
CARRIES ON WITH THE TASK OF SAVING LIFE AT SEA IN WARTIME. HE IS THE 
FIRST LIFEBOATMAN AWARDED THE D.C.M. 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 


4 THE LIFEBOAT SETS OUT IN AN ANGRY SEA WITH COXSWAIN PARKER AT THE WHEEL. 
THE CREW, DESPITE THEIR OILSKINS, USUALLY GET DRENCHED TO THE SKIN AT ONCE, 
BUT IT IS ALL PART OF THE JOB. 


a 


SSS SSS 


AR makes little difference to the crews of Britain's lifeboats, which put to 

sea at all times, in the worst storms, to save life, except that to the 

dangers of the deep are added those of enemy torpedoes, bombers, and machine- 

guns. Nor have the Nazis shown any consideration towards lifeboat crews who may 

be rescuing their own nationals, whom they have machine-gunned indiscriminately 

in their usual base way. The lifeboat crews continue undaunted. No easy task 

is theirs in surging seas, trying to save souls in a ship in peril, when they have 

the enemy also to face. No easy task, when the boat may be tossing like a 

cork, sometimes for 40 hours at a stretch, and when they return, dog-tired, may again 

put out at once if another call for help is received. Our pictures above illustrate 

ANOTHER PICTURE SHOWING SAMUELS, WHO HAS THE RESPONSIBILITY FOR THE LAUNCHING — “ the Margate lifeboat, who work in treacherous waters, the Goodwin 
AND HAULING UP GEAR STANDING BY THE CONTROLS IN THE BOATHOUSE. THE sands being, of course, one of the most fatal shipwreck opus ye British pagan 
MACHINERY MUST AT ALL TIMES BE IN PERFECT WORKING ORDER. They say that to know England you must know its villages,” writes Ann 
Dvorak, the famous American film-star, now in England, who has recently visited 
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YS _ON DUTY: OUR LIFEBOATMEN, Sees = 
AS _AND DEFY NAZI BOMBERS. 
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AN IMPORTANT NECESSITY IN SAVING LIFE IN MOUNTAINOUS SEAS: A MEMBER OF THE 
CREW LOADING THE LIFE-LINE GUN MAGAZINE IN THE BOATHOUSE PREPARATORY TO A 
SIGNAL FOR HELP FROM A SHIP AT SEA. 
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READY FOR EVERY EMERGENCY IS THE MARGATE LIFEBOAT, HELD BACK ON HER 
ROLLERS BY THE CHAIN, WITH H. SAMUELS, THE LAUNCHER, ABOUT TO KNOCK 
AWAY THE SHACKLES, PREPARATORY TO HER LAUNCHING. 
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SS DURING THE WAR LIFEBOAT CREWS HAVE TO WEAR TIN HATS BECAUSE THEY HAVE BEEN 

DELIBERATELY MACHINE-GUNNED BY GERMAN AIRCRAFT. HERE ARE TWO OF THE CREW 
CARRYING BLANKETS TO THE BOAT. 


‘ 
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a coastal village. ‘‘And what could be more representative of a seafaring nation 

than its coastal villages?’’ Miss Dvorak, filled with admiration for the courage 

of English people, deserted Hollywood, obtained a commission to write articles 

for the American Press, and selected a tiny village and its lifeboatmen for her 

first subject. ‘‘I fully expected to write a story of its women and how they were 

taking over the men’s jobs,” she says in a contemporary, ‘‘ and I came back 

with a story of the men. It is true that all the younger-men of Service age 

have gone. To the Navy. But there are . . . gentle-looking men with clear 

blue eyes who wear battered peak caps and frayed blue jerseys, who speak softly 

and not often. They are the men who set their sails and bring rescue to ships 

in danger far out in treacherous seas." To-day lifeboatmen are paid and the service 

is organised by the Royal National Lifeboat Institution. The Margate lifeboat { LOADING THE GUN WITH ITS CARTRIDGE, WHICH CARRIES THE LIFE-LINE. DIRECTLY 
took part in the withdrawal from Dunkirk, and for the splendid service it ( THE AROSE: Sere — vagal vcindvallapay abr wpnirkegiuinait sings THEIR OILSKINS AND 
rendered then, the coxswain, T. Parker, was awarded the D.C.M. (Keystong.) LIFE-JACKETS, AYD THE LIFEBOAT IS SOON TOSSING ON THE SEAS. 
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THE COMMON ANCESTRY OF THE ELEPHANT, 

















SEA-COW AND PORPOISE. 


By W. P. PYCRAFT, F.Z.S., Author of “Camouflage in Nature,” “The Courtship of Animals,” ‘“‘ Random Gleanings from Nature's Fields,’’ etc. 


2 ow knowledge of animal life to-day owes more 
than most people would suspect to the discoveries 
which have been made of fossil species which serve 
as links with creatures of the distant past. Types 
which would seem to bear no possible relationship to 
one another are shown, by the unmistakable evidence 
of these fossils, to have had a common ancestry. 
Who, for example, would ever have suspected ties of 
blood between the elephants, on the one hand, and 
those strange, aquatic creatures known as the “ sea- 
cows’ on the other? Nevertheless, an intensive 
study of the two groups, recent and fossil, has yielded 
us evidence of no uncertain kind that this relation- 
ship indeed exists. How can their striking divergencies 
of form and habits have come about ? 

Let us begin our survey of this astonishing state 
of affairs with a brief examination of that really 
wonderful animal, the Moeritherium, which was about 
as large as a Newfoundland dog, and was evidently 

- quite common in the region now known as the Fayum, 
in Lower Egypt, where its bones have been found in 
large numbers in the Mid-Eocene beds, mingled with 
those of the toothed-whale known as Zenglodon, sea- 
cows—Eosiren- marine turtles and skeletons of fishes, 
thus showing that all had been living, probably in 





2. DESCENDED FROM MOERITHERIUM ; THE AMERICAN 
LATIROSTRIS), THE FRONT OF WHOSE MOUTH IS TOOTHLESS, BUT ARMED WITH 
HORNY PADS, THE TAIL BEARING A HORIZONTAL FIN LIKE 


The lips of the manatee, or “ sea-cow,”’ are very 
remarkable, hanging down on each side of the jaw in 
two bulky masses. When feeding, they are brought 
together to form grasping organs for the seizure 
of seaweed. 

swamps, at the mouth of a great river. 
These were happenings of several million 
years ago,.long before the present-day 
distribution of land and water had 
come about. But Moeritherium had a 
run of several more million years before 
it finally became extinct. For- it 
contrived to hold its own until the end 
of the succeeding Upper Eocene, but 
here there was no _ intermingling of 
marine animals; and it is interesting 
to note that throughout this enormous 
period of time this strange’ creature 
underwent no noticeable changes of 
structure. 

Its general appearance when living 
is shown in Fig. 1. But what chiefly 
concerns us here are its teeth, which 
differ profoundly, both in number and 
size, from the surprisingly different types 
of elephants to which it gave rise, and 
no less so from that other strangely 
transformed type, the ‘‘ sea-cows”’ 
(Strenta). It had three incisors, or “ front 
teeth,’’ of which the second was large 
and tusk-like—they answer to the great 
tusks of its descendants—only a very 
small canine, and six ‘‘ cheek-teeth,’”’ or ‘ grinders,”’ 
in each jaw, The skull itself is quite unlike 
that of any other proboscidean. It has a large 
nasal opening, indicating the presence of a short 
proboscis, while the back of the skull contains the 
rudiments of the great air-chambers so conspicuous 
in the skulls of the numerous and remarkable types 


which succeeded it 


PRESENTING 
WHICH WAS 


The Sirenians, or sea-cows, to which I have re- 
ferred began as contemporaries of Moeritherium, living 
in the same swamps and estuaries, but owing 
to their very different choice of food, and the con- 
ditions entailed by its pursuit, underwent slow but 





I. A RESTORATION OF THE ANCESTOR OF ALL THE ELEPHANT- 
TRIBF, AND OF THE STRANGE SEA-COWS (S/RENIA) : MOERI- 
THERIUM, AN ANIMAL ABOUT THREE FEET IN HEIGHT, WHICH 
LIVED IN THE SWAMPS OF THE 
MID-EOCENE ERA OF THE FAYUM. 


Its remains were found in large numbers 

in the Fayum mudiria, in Lower Egypt, 

mingled with those of primitive whales, 
sea-cows, and marine turtles. 


profound structural changes. 
But, unfortunately, we have 
no fossil records of their 
earlier stages of transformation: 


MANATEE (MANATUOS 


THAT OF A WHALE. 





4. THE INDIAN ELEPHANT, ONE OF THE LAST OF A LONG LINE OF DESCENDANTS 


A REMARKABLE SERIES OF TRANSFORMATIONS STARTING WITH MOBRITHERIUM, 
ACTUALLY NO LARGER THAN A NEWFOUNDLAND DOG. 


Copyright photograph by D. Seth-Smith. 


We can, however, infer these with a large measure 


of accuracy by the evidence afforded by the similar ~ 


transformations of the sea-lions and seals and 
the whale-tribe. 

The sea-lions differ from the seals mainly in regard 
to their limbs, for the fore-limbs have become trans- 
formed into conspicuously large “ flippers,”” capable 
of being flexed at the wrist-joint when used to support 


the body on land; while the hind-limbs, though 
capable of being turned outwards and forwards, and 
of large size, are web-footed. Their use as walking 
limbs is extremely limited. They come to land, 
indeed, only for rest and to breed. They have no 
more than vestiges of ears, and are entirely carnivor- 
ous. The fore-flippers of the seals are small and 
useless on land. The same is true of the hind-flippers, 
which cannot be turned forwards, and are used solely 
as “‘ propellers ’’ when in the water, their soles being 
pressed closely together. External ears are wanting, 
but, like the sea-lions, the body has a thick covering 
of hair and the lips bear long, stiff vibrisse, or 
‘‘ whiskers.” 

As with the sea-cows, so with the whales—we 
_have no fossil remains which reveal to us whales in 
the making, or at least of the early stages which we 
most want. There are one or two species showing 
primitive features in regard to their teeth, and these 
are helpful. But the whales of to-day, whether they 
be “‘ baleen whales ’’ or toothed whales, are all alike 
in their general form. The porpoise furnishes us with 
a good example. Herein the skin is not only hairless, 
but as smooth as glass. Ears are represented only 
by a minute pore on each side of the head, down 
which a fine bristle can be passed to the internal ear. 
The nostrils are placed on top of the head and closed 
by special valves when under water. Only the fore- 
limbs are present, and these take the form of “ flip- 
pers,” showing, until dissected, not the slightest trace 
of fingers. The hind-limbs can only be found on 
dissection as mere vestiges, represented by the thigh- 
bone. As with the Sirenians, or sea-cows, the body 
is driven through the water by means of a pair of 
horizontal flanges springing from the tail, thus 








3. THE COMMON PORPOISE (PHOCANA PHOCHNA), A MEMBER OF THE WHALE-TRIBE, AND ALSO 
DESCENDED FROM A LAND-ANIMAL—WHICH, LIKE THE SEA-COWS, DEVELOPED ~ TAIL-FLUKES a 
FOR PROPELLING THE BODY, 


As it became more and more aquatic, and 

adjusted to an entirely marine life, the fore-legs 

of the porpoise became transformed into flippers. 
and the hind-legs vanished. 


enabling the body to be driven 
downwards for food and upwards 
for air. Furthermore, they have a 
dorsal fin like that of a fish, to steady 
the body when moving rapidly through 
the water. 

If we relied solely on superficial 
resemblances, we should regard the 
sea-cows as very near relations of the 
whale-tribe! Yet nothing could be 
further from the truth. In the matter 
of their teeth, the sea-cows are 
particularly interesting. These, indeed, 
in some of the earliest known fossils, 
afford one of the clues to that relation- 
ship to the elephant tribe to which I 
have referred. But as with the elephants, 
the later species materially changed the 
character of their dentition. In the 
manatee and the dugong, the front teeth 
are replaced by horny pads on both 
upper and lower jaws. They are used 
for breaking up water-weeds. But in 
the recently extinct “ Steller’s sea - 
cow”’ the teeth were entirely absent 
and replaced by pads, as in the 
manatee. This was the giant of the 
tribe, and ranged from 20 ft. to 30 ft. long. It was 
exterminated by the old-time mariners, who hunted 
it for food. Who would have supposed that the 
African and Indian elephants of to-day and these 
sea-cows had sprung from a common ancestry ? Here 
we have one of the marvels of evolution, following 
slow adjustments to different modes of life dependent 
on the pursuit of food 
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BOOKS OF THE DAY. 


By CHARLES E. BYLES. 





OST reminiscences deal chiefly with externals, while 

the inward development of ideas and beliefs, 

if it appears at all, takes a secondary place. The 
process is reversed in the posthumous memories of 





WORKMEN REMOVING THE EIGHTEENTH-CENTURY 


1735. They were a gp by the Office of 
Victoria Memorial 


Planet, 


a famous sculptor and craftsman—‘“ AuToBIOGRAPHY.” 
By Eric Gill. With 8 Illustrations (Cape ; 12s. 6d.), This 
is an intensely sincere and thought-provoking book, which 
holds the reader both by its artistry and its dauntless 
candour. ‘ The only kind of autobiography I can possibly 
write,” says the author, ‘“‘ must be an autopsyChography, 
a record of mental experience. Such reference as | Shall 
make to physical doings and events will be but incidental, 

. . What sort of a person was this son of a parson? 
What adventures of the spirit did he suffer? What has 
gone on in my mind during these fifty-eight years of life ? ” 
Those are the questions he set out to answer, 








DEVONSHIRE HOUSE” 
WROUGHT-IRON GATES FROM THE PICCADILLY BOUNDARY OF THE GREEN 
PARK FOR STORAGE IN A SAFE PLACE UNTIL THE END OF THE Wak. 
These familiar wrought-iron gates, which once graced the forecourt of the now 
demolished Devonshire House in Piccadilly, were probably made by Warren about 
orks in 1921 out Of the Queen 
und, and re-erected on the Piccadilly side of the Green Park, 
opposite the lately bombed “In and Out’’—the Junior Naval and Military Club. 
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It must not be supposed, however, that the outward 
course of Gill’s career, which he thus unduly belittles, is 
wholly devoid of appeal: far from jt. There are vivid 
memories of his childhood at Brighton; of bis schooldays, 
when delight in the technique of cricket and football led 
him to see the educational value of games. His admiration 
of Ranjitsinbji’s patting and fielding, watched on the 
county ground at Hove, recalls Francis Thompson’s boy- 
hood eMthusiasm for “‘my Hornby and my 
Barlow long ago.” Gill mext describes his 
eXperieNces at an art school in Chichester, 
and Jater, in London, at the Office of the 
Ecclesiastical Commiggsion’s atchitect’; his 
Marriage ; hiS work as Monumental mason 
and Jetter-cutter, and afterwards in stone- 
carving and sCulpture ; his brief war service, 
shortly before the Armistice of 1918; his 
professional Visits tO Geneva (to do a frieze 
on the League Palace) and Jerusalem (to 
carve Panels On the new Museum). Then, 
too, we get interesting accounts of his 
various domestic migrations 
after his mafTiage, ffom council 
dwellings in Battersea to a 
succession of country homes 
on seMi-monaStic lines (he had 
a predilection for quadrangles) 
at Ditchling, in Sussex ; Capel- 
y-Ffin, in the Black Mountains 
of South Wales ; and Speen, in 
the Chilterns; with holiday in- 
terludes at Salies-de-Béarn, in 
the South of France. 


Such was the exterior 
framework of Gill’s spiritual 
pilgrimage, Which culminated 
in his joining the Roman 
Catholic Church with his wife 
and children. He Was 2 map 
of strong copVictions and strong 
prejudices. Apart from religion, 
some Of his promOuncements 
on social and economic ques- 
tions are, to say the least, debatable, 
especially his wholesale and bitter attacks on 
commercial exploitation and the ruling system 
of finance. There is nothing personal, how- 
ever, in these denunciations. 
he writes, “and@ had dealings with large 
numbers Of nice business Men. I pray to 
God that this is understoogd—that when | 
am constrained to Curse the World that 
business men have made—the evil World 
that is the necessary consequence of theif 
domination—I am not accUsing any 


being still 


“4 one 


oR LLS- ROVCES 


‘ihe Best Car in the World © 
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individual of malice or unkindness.” His real quarrel 
was with capitalism and the machine age, which has got 
beyond control, except, perhaps, by methods suggested 
in Samuel Butler’s ‘“‘ Erewhon.”  . 


From his concept of the Christian life Gill did not 
exclude the enjoyment of the senses, and he treats matters 
of love and bodily hygiene with a frankness and intimacy, 
and a sort of Sublimation of sex, rather reminiscent of D. H. 
Lawrence. Thus his book, in some respects, might almost 
be said to blend the erotics of ‘‘ The Rainbow” with the 
austere spirituality of Newman’s “ Apologia.” The theory 
that physical passion is the basic stimulus of art might 
find confirmation in Gill’s account of the motives which 
prompted him to make his first stone carving of the human 
figure. Of this sudden departure from his previous devo- 
tion to the art of letter-cutting he says further: ‘‘ A new 
world opened before me. And this new job was 
the same job, only the letters were different ones. A new 
alphabet—the word was made flesh.” Among his best- 
known works in figure-carving are the Stations of the Cross 

[Continued overleaf. 


GOLDEN GATES LEADING TO THE COMMON COUNCIL 


CHAMBER FROM THE GREAT HALL OF THE GUILDHALL, WHICH ARE 


QUITE INTACT, ALTHOUGH DAMAGED. 


As will be observed in the drawing by Mr. Dennis Flanders, reproduced on another 
page of this issue, most of the damage sustained by the Guildhall was to the roof, 
of comparatively recent origin, the walls, which escaped 


the Great Fire of 1666, 


largely intact. The main portion of the Guildhall Library is also 
intact, and not More than 25,000 volumes have been lost out of a total of 125,000. 


Central Press. 
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TO AVOID 






AND PAIN 
AFTER MEALS 


You get burning pain and distressing 
wind after meals because your stomach 
is always too acid. Food can’t digest 
and your stomach is tortured in the 
attempt. Why endure this mealtime 
misery ? ‘ Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets 
will stop it this very day. They relieve 
acidity and sweeten a sour stomach at 
once. The stomach starts digesting 
your food right away and finishes its 
work with perfect ease. You feel 
nothing—no heartburn, no flatulence, 
not a twinge of your old stomach pain. 
If you suffer from acute gastric attacks, 
‘ Milk of Magnesia’ Tablets will stop 
them in five minutes. Try them to-day! 
Neat flat boxes for the pocket. Also 
family sizes. Obtainable everywhere. 


MILK oe MAGNESIA 


reece 
BRAND 


TABLETS 


SLIP A BOX IN 









YOUR POCKET OR BAG 





‘Milk of Magnesia’ is the trade mark 
of Phillips’ preparation of Magnesia. 











Don’t yield to invading 


cold germs. Attack their 
breeding places, at the 
back of nose and throat, 
with Vapex. A drop 
on your handkerchief 
provides a pleasant, 
powerful, penetrating, 
antiseptic vapour, deep- 
breathed to destroy 
germ colonies. Stuffi- 
ness and congestion are 
quickly relieved; entire 
respiratory system is 
stimulated to dispel 
cold naturally—safely. 


From your Chemist, 2/3 and 3/4 
including Purchase Tex 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
16 NATION CANNOT AFFORL 


CHANGE OVER 





to delicious ‘ Bermaline” Bread, full of natural 
nutriment, including Vitamin B. Promotes digestion 
too. Win through on “ Bermaline.” Ask your Baker, 


or write Bermaline, Fairley Street, Glasgow, S.W.1. 





FOLDERS 


a All the best babies have them 
L.B.LTD. London 





luxe 
for Officers on Active Service 


DUNLOPILLO 


SLEEPING BAG 


The soft, resilient Dunlopillo mattress _ for blankets to be kept inside. In fact 
and pillow assure unusual comfort. the bag makes an ideal holdall. With 
They are damp-proof, light-weight, webbing carrying straps. Price 95 

hygienic, self-ventilating, not inflated, complete (not including blankets) / va 
cannot “bunch up"’ and always keep plus 20/4 Purchase Tax 
their resilience. The bag hasawater- | DUNLOPILLO MattressesandPillows separately 





proof cover with a fluffy top lining for ; Purchase Tax 
extra warmth. The Dunlopillo pillow ' Khai — Cover, * — 
is attached on a hinge to prevent loss TEI cen, ISN 16/! 
and for easy packing. The zip fastener (larger sizes made to order) 

down one side allows easy entry and Wepghcaroing etn 16 28 
the deep gussets afford ample room pert Kh. oan sn a 6d. 






Thousands in use 
on active service 
and the home front 

















The Dunlopilio Sleeping Bag for sound 
sleep in your AIR RAID SHELTER. or 
refuge room—a bed in itself. 





Obtainable from Stores and Officers’ Kut Outfitters everywhere 
Dunlop Rubber Company, Limited, Cambridge Street, Manchester, | 
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SHIPPING 


e When you call at 
_Nova Scotia | 
1 New Brunswick 
ebec or 


ICOUVER, British Columbia 
British Consols 
“EXP ORT’’ (Aquafuge Paper) 


Virginia ci arettes at competitive prices 
“In Bond” for passenger and crew use. 


MACDONALD’S Tobaccos and Cigarettes 


Cuan <Selgate 


—the most central store in London 


OVERSEAS 


























. .. . Where merchandise is varied, where 
quality is good, and above all where the prices 
are inexpensive. We understand the require- 
ments of to-day. May we send you a catalogue? 


SWAN & EDGAR, Lid., Piccadilly Circus, W.1. Regent 1616 
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You're a different person after a 


warm wash with Wright’s— 
refreshed and invigorated ; all the 
stains of travel and the fear of 
infection quickly cleansed away 


in that fragrant, antiseptic lather. 


So thorough—and so gentle too! 


Before you go and when 
you get there 


WRIGHTS 
Coal Tar 
Soap 


THE SAFE SOAP* 


PRICE 7$d. (Toilet size) & 1/0}d. (Bath size) 
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Continued.) 

in Westminster Cathedral. Describing how 
they came into being, Gill recalls, with 
humorous self-depreciation : ‘“‘ They thought I 
was carving in the Byzantine style and on 
purpose! Certainly I was carving in what 
might be called an archaic manner; but I 
wasn’t doing it on purpose, but only because I 
couldn’t carve in any other way.” 


Even better known to Londoners, probably, 
is Gill’s symbolic sculpture placed over the 
entrance of Broadcasting House. Here, too, 
his account of its inception and significance 
is illuminating. ‘“‘ Prospero and Ariel! Well, 
you think. The Tempest and romance and 
Shakespeare and all that stuff. Very clever 
of the B.B.C. to hit on the idea. Ariel and 
aerial. Ha! Ha! And the B.B.C. kidding 
itself, in the approved manner of all big organis- 
ations (British or foreign, public or private), that 
it represents all that is good 
and noble and disinterested. 

But wait. Read The 
Tempest. I don’t know any- 
thing about Shakespeare’s 
intentions, but it didn’t seem 
to me to be unduly straining 
the poem to see in the figure 
of Prospero much more than 
that of a clever old magician, 
or in that of Ariel more than 
that of a silly fairy. Had not 
Prospero power over the 
immortal Gods ? At any rate, 
it seemed to be only right and 
proper that I should see the 
matter in as bright a light as 
possible and so I took it upon 
me to portray God the Father 
and God the Son. For even if 
that were not Shakespeare’s 
meaning, it ought to be the 
B.B.C."s,” 


Although Gill lived to see 
the outbreak of the present 
war (he died in 1940), he does 
not discuss it, but he mentions 
incidentally having heard of 
““a man called Hitler ’’ during 
a visit to Germany in 1930. An allusion to war in general, 
however, occurs in a glowing description of Palestine, as 
he saw it when he stayed there for several months in 1934 
and 1937. ‘‘ While,’ he declares, ‘‘ I never saw or imagined 
anything more lovely than the Holy Land—whether you 
think of it as a land or as human habitations, so also I never 
saw anything less corrupted by human pride and sin. 
And I understood as never before the virtue of poverty 
and how peace on earth can have no other basis. . . 
For the competition for riches means a ceaseless spurring 
of man’s powers of invention in weapons and methods of 
destruction. ... It is no use renouncing war unless we 
first of all renounce riches. That is the awful job before 
us. A whole world crazy for material riches and the 
Christians as crazy as anyone else. . . . For the Christians 
everywhere have committed themselves to the support of 
capitalist-industrialism, and therefore to the wars in its 
defence, mechanised war to preserve mechanised. living, 
while I believe that capitalism is robbery, industrialism is 
blasphemy and war is murder.” 


° r ° ' ° 

Another outstanding autobiography, akin to Eric Gill’s 
book as being (in its author’s phrase) “a story of the 
mind,” but revealing a mental attitude based on reason 
rather than religious faith, comes from a distinguished 
critic and poet—‘‘ ANNALS OF INNOCENCE AND ExXpPERI- 
ENCE.” By Herbert Read (Faber; 10s. 6d.), a work 
recommended by the Book Society. Those who enjoyed 
Mr. Read’s early reminiscences of his childhood in York- 
shire, ‘‘ The Innocent Eye,”’ will be glad to find it reprinted 
as the first of the three parts forming the new volume. 
The second part includes, among other arresting chapters, 
accounts of his “ discovery of poetry,” active service in 





MOVEMENTS RECOMMENDED IN AN IMPROVED METHOD OF DEALING WITH FIRE- 
BOMBS; (I) FIRST SHAKE SAND TO THE CENTRE OF A HALF-FILLED SANDBAG ; 
(2) BRING THE TWO ENDS OF THE SANDBAG TOGETHER}; AND (3) GRIP. BOTH 


ENDS IN ONE HAND. 


Sandbags should not be overfilled; half-full is best, and the sand should not be bolstered at 
one end by holding the other to sling it with, or it is unlikely fully to cover the bomb. 





? 

FURTHER MOVEMENTS IN A METHOD WHICH GIVES EASE IN HANDZING AND CARRYING, ACCURACY OF AIM, PROTECTION id rak 

OF HEAD AND BODY, AND COMPLETE COVERAGE OF THE BOMB: (4) USE DUSTBIN LID AS SHIELD; AND (5) WITH 
SWING AND STRIDE DUMP THE SANDBAG SQUARELY ON THE BOMB. 


The respective movements are (I. to r.): grip both ends of half-filled sandbag in one hand; crouch behind dustbin lid, holding it well 
forward ; swing back, then*forward with a stride, shielding head and bod 


lid as shield; and dump bag, which will spread and completely cover it, squarely on the bomb. 





A HEAVY OVERCOAT, WITH STICK OR UMBRELLA THRUST 
THROUGH THE ARMS, MAKES A GOOD SUBSTITUTE SHIELD 
FOR USE WITH EITHER SANDBAG OR STIRRUP-PUMP. 
These photographs illustrate the safe and certain way of extinguishing 
incendiary bombs by means of a half-filled sandbag, using a dustbin 
lid or a heavy overcoat as a shield. A better grip is obtained of the 
sandbag if string is tied round the bottom end, about 2} in. from the 

edge, as well as round the open end. 


y to the last moment, when the bag takes the place of the 


the last ‘Great War, literary journalism as co- 
editor of Art and Letters, and, in association 
with Mr. T. S. Eliot, on the Criterion, and his 
Civil Service post at the Treasury, followed by 
ten years on the. staff of the Victoria and 
Albert Museum. The third part gives briefly 
his general philosophy of life. 


Particularly interesting at the present time 
are Mr. Read’s comments on the military life. 
In his outlook on the political and commercial 
world, the misuse of the peace period, and the 
consequent renewal of hostilities, he in some 
degree shares Eric Gill’s mood of resentment. 
“ During the war,” he writes, “I used to feel 
that this comradeship which had developed 
among us would lead to some new social move- 
ment when peace came. I used to imagine an 
international party of ex-combatants, united by 
their common suffering, who would turn against 
the politicians and the profi- 
teers in every country, and 
create a new order based on 
respect for the individual 
human being. But no such 
party came into existence. ... 
Twenty years have passed and 
we are now at war again. My 
feelings have not changed. Isee 
the men of another generation 
engagedinasimilarenterprise.” 


Defining his conclusions as 
to the ultimate cure of our 
social and political ills, Mr. 
Read prefers to call his prin- 
ciples anarchical rather than 
socialistic. After explaining 
this point of view, he says: 
“But what about our im- 
mediate problems? What 
about poverty and unem- 
ployment ; slums and mal- 
nutrition ; aggression and 
These problems, I 
readily admit, must be solved. 
Let us solve them in the man- 
ner suggested by democratic 
socialism. ... But only if 
we keep the anarchist prin- 
ciple in mind at every stage 
and in every act. Then we shall avoid the fatal mistakes 
which have been made in Russia. We shall avoid creating 
an independent bureaucracy, for that is another form of 
tyranny. We shall avoid the creation of industrial towns 
which separate men from the fields and the calm environ- 
ment of nature. We shall control the machine, so that it serves 
our natural needs without endangering our natural powers.” 


There is a slight autobiographical element in a memoir 
representing another form of art—the stage. It tells the 
life-story of a famous comedian, and is entitled (from his 
nickname) “ Buncu.’”’ A Biography of Nelson Keys. By 


John Paddy Carstairs. With 32 Illustrations (Hurst and © 


Blackett; 15s.). This is a filial tribute, for the bio- 
grapher is the actor’s son, but changed his name because 
he wanted to make his own way in the world without 
being always indebted to the influence of his father’s repu- 
tation. The book has no great literary distinction, but 
is rich in anecdote and glimpses of character. Though 
written in a spirit of affection, it indicates now and then 
that a lion comique may not always roar so impressively 
at home. It is a pity that father and son did not carry 
out their plan of collaborating in a book of the former’s 
Own reminiscences, but it was not the son’s fault. Nelson 
Keys, it appears, was as improvident in this respect as he 
was in money matters, and left only the scrappiest notes 
of incidents and conversations, which, after his death, it 
was found impossible to trace or verify. Nevertheless, 
something of his inimitable genius for comic satire, and his 
Protean versatility, shines through these pages. His 
friend, A. P. Herbert, would have written an introduction 
to the book, but was prevented by the war activities of his 
well-known motor-yacht, ‘‘ the R.N.A.P. M/Y Water Gypsy.” 
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RARE 
BRITISH COLONIAL 


STAMPS 


SENT ON APPROVAL TO 
ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 





The leading and cheapest Dealer 
in the World for British Colonial 
Rarities is :— 


T. ALLEN, 


‘Phone: Frinton-on-Sea 555 


Essex 


Frinton « on « Sea . . 











Start Stamp CollectingNow 


WE CAN HELP you/ 









: We specialise in postally used King Georg: V. 
sets. Remember, they are all obsolete and 
: rising m price; SO secure them while our 
stocks last. Complete jist on request. 





Now is the time to complete before 
prices rise again. Catalogue of the 
Jubilee stamps and varieties, mint 
and used, on request. s 


-| CORONATIONS 


Complete your set at to-day’s 
low prices! Let us know your 
missing items in JUBILEES or 
CORONATIONS and we will make you 
a special price to dita your set. 





CATALOGUE— Write for our Catalogue and Handbook, “How to Start % 
Stamp Collection,”’ etc.— 100 pages, fully illustrated. Offers of all the abov® 
and numerous other attractive bargains, sets, single stamps, single country 
collections, packets and albums ete., in fact, everything for the stam: 

collector. This wonder'u! book—FR EE for 3d postage 





THE “PHILATECTOR” ELECTRIC 

WATERMARK DETECTOR 
No more messy benzine. No more spoiled 
stamps. The only instrument of its kind that 
will effectively reveal watermarks without the 
aid of benzine, showing them when all other 
methods have failed, even with stamps on 
cover. Illustrated brochure on request. 

Postage 6d. 6 including battery 

Abroad extra. 17 and spare bulb. 
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BRITISH COLONIAL STAMPS 
SUPERB SELECTIONS SENT ON APPROVAL AT jird to 

ath OF CATALOGUE PRICES. SPECIAL-OFFER-LISTS FREE !! 
@ BARGAINS — 500 different Br. Colonials 10/-; 
1,000 40/-; 2,000 155/-; 3,000 £18; 4,000 £45, 

EDMUND EASTICK, 

22, BANKSIDE ROAD, BOURNEMOUTH 














STAMPS 


Fine Selection of the Rare Stamps of 
all countries sent on approval, at od 
in the 1/- discount off catalogue prices 


G. G. Waitt, “The Outspan,” Whitstable, Ken: 














of the Postage Stamp 


By Charles F. Ingram. 

HIPS of all types have 
for stamp designs. 

to a modern battleship. 


long been a favourite device 

They vary from an early galley 

Warships, as distinct from other 

sea-going craft, and various 

renonpepee, Cesigns of naval interest, 

ay CLEMENCEAU RF are featured on many of 
: Pa ot" the world’s stamps. 

“ 3 One of the finest ex- 
amples in this class was 
issued by France in 19309. 
The stamp, value goc., 
shows a broadside view of 
the battleship ‘* Clemen- 


FRANCE: THE BATTLESHIP nene ” . . - > 
“CLEMENCEAU,” WITH A por- CCU; named after the 
TRAIT OF M. CLEMENCEAU. famous statesman, whose 


portrait is also included in 
the design. An interesting feature of this issue, one that 
limited the use of the stamp and increased its value to 
collectors, is the incorrect spelling of the name ‘“ Clémen- 
ceau,’”’ which shows an acute accent over the first “e,” 
whereas no accent should have appeared. 

Papua provides one of the 
few stamps to show part of 
the deck of a British battle- 
ship. The design appears on 
one of the two stamps issued 
in 1934 to commemorate the 
jubilee of the Declaration of 
British Protectorate, depict- 
ing a scene on the deck of 
H.M.S. * Nelson” during a 
parley with the native chiefs. 
The other design of this 





ADEN : 


COMMEMORATING THE CEN- 
TENARY OF BRITISH OCCUPATION. 


issue features the hoisting 
of the Union Jack at Port Moresby. 
When Aden came under colonial administration in 


1937, the first stamp issue 
dhow for its 


did not go beyond the native 
design. But the current pictorial 
issued in 1939 to commemorate the 
centenary of British Occupation, 
has several designs, one of which 
recalls the capture of Aden in 18309. 
An unusual feature about this set 


series, 


2 BARBADC 


is that none of the stamps bears 
the customary anniversary date, 
the issue being permanent. 

The first monument to Lord 
Nelson is the subject of the 1906 
centenary issue for Barbados. This 


set, comprising values in 


one design, has always been popular 


seven 





BARBADOS THE FIRST 
MONUMENT TO Lorp With collectors, and may be found 
NELSON. printed on two kinds of paper, one 


a thick, Opaque white paper; the 
other a thinner, somewhat transparent kind, of a bluish- 
white tinge. 

Naval subjects are 
issue for Jamaica. 
Rodney Memorial, another shows a 
view of Port Royal, with ships at 
anchor. ‘Two famous ships of the past 
form part of the 1932 
tercentenary issue for Antigua: 
Nelson’s * Victory,” and the flagship 
of Sir Thomas Warner, both high- 
value stamps and now very scarce. 
rhe current depicts Nelson’s 
Dockvard, with other views of local 
naval stations. 

The recent New Zealand centenary 
subject of naval history on the 5d. 
British ship * Britomart” at 


among the designs of the 
One stamp features the 


1919-29 
Admiral 


designs of the 


issue 


MALTA: A ONE 


FARTHING STAMP 

issue deals with a 
value, which shows the 
anchor during the hoisting 


of the Union Jack at Akaroa in 1840 
Malta’s first farthing stamp, issued in 1901, pictures 
a miniature view of an early Dreadnought ”? in Valetta 
Harbour, and on two of the 


current stamps of Gibraltar 
we see a modern 


view of the 


cruiser 
With a fine 


Rock ” in the background. 
The scarce centenary 
issue for the Falkland 


Islands, as well as. the 
current set of  pictorials, 
both include a 
Battle Memorial, a subject 
off Coronel, fought oft 





TURKEY THE CRUISER HAMIDIE view of the 


which recalls the 
the Falklands during the last war 
A fine example of the warship design, 


famous sea-battle 


though on a small 


scale is that issued by Greece in 1927, showing the gooo-ton 
cruise! Averoft.’ A smaller view of the cruiser, with a 
portrait of the Admiral, is shown on the 1933 issue \ 
stirring sea-fight during the Battle of Navarino is_ the 
subject of the Greek issue for 1927, to commemorate the 


Sir Edward Codrington, who com 


during the en 


centenary of the event 
manded the British 
also featured in this 


division gagement, 1s 
series 


furkey displays a view §RAAEAS Salve Ba) 
— ~ 


of the cruiser ** Hamidie” 

in the 1913 series, and 

for the 1935 commemora 

tive Issue Iran feature 

the unboat Palang.” 

Another unboat design 

is to be seen on the finels 

engraved stamp of Liberia 

for 190 in issue w Fy h is REECE THE BATTLE OF NAVARIN 
iso known with the centre inverted. But for modern 
tvpes of gunboat we must refer to the 1931 designs of 
Paraguay, featuring the Paraguay ” and Humaita.’ 
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HARMER’S of BOND STREET 


WILL SHORTLY OFFER 
FOLLOWING OUTSTANDING 


AT AUCTION 
A Magnificent Collection 
of British Air Mail Issues 


(By order of a prominent private collector) 


The ‘Dr. C. L. Boulenger ” 
Collection of Germany, Colonies, 
and Occupation Issues. 


The “T. C. Todd ” 
British Empire Collection 


The ‘‘Dr. J. Pringle’ Collection 
ot Flown Air Covers 


The “A. Morton Bell ” 
British Empire Collection 


Each of these properties comprises an excep- 
tional range of material in superb condi- 
tion, with many important rarities. The 

T. C. Todd” Collection will be offered in 
London on April 8th and oth; the “ Dr. 
Boulenger "’ Collection in our Trans-Atlantic 
Auctions in New York on May r2th and 13th. 

If you are seeking fine stamps, ask to be in- 
cluded in our catalogue mailing list. All lots 
are on view in London, or by post throughout 
Great Britain, before Auction. \ special ser- 
vice operates for bidders unable to attend sales. 

If you contemplate selling, you cannot 
do better than place the disposal with 
H. Rk. Harmer —the highest possible realis- 
ation is assured. Ask for 28pp. Annual 
Résumé and leaflet “ Best of Two Worlds’”’ 
detailing terms and facilities. 


THE PROPERTIES 


All proceeds of New York Sales return to Britain as doliars. 
Vendors are paid in sterling from our London Office 


H. R. HARMER 


THE WORLD'S LEADING STAMP AUCTIONEER 


Established over 50 years 


131-137, New Bond St., London, W.1 
And at NEW YOR. 
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IF YOU COLLECT STAMPS 


YOU HAVE CHOSEN THE 
BEST POSSIBLE HOBBY 


IF YOU PLACE YOUR ORDERS 
WITH WHITFIELD KING 


YOU ARE SURE OF THE 
BEST POSSIBLE SERVICE 


STAMPS, 
ALBUMS and 
ACCESSORIES 


EVERYTHING YOU NEED 
SEND NOW FOR OUR 190-PAGE PRICE LIST 


The most comprehensive list published. 

Thousands of sets and packets from all 

over the world, including countries “in the 

news,” Air Mail stamps, flown covers and 

other interesting items. Sent free on receipt 
of 3d. for postage. 


THE PHILATELIC BULLETIN 


A monthly publication of the greatest value 

to all collectors Interesting information 

about new stamps and offers of the latest 

arrivals as well as other useful features 

Annual subscription 2s. post free anywhere 
Specimen copy free. 


WHITFIELD KING & CO., 
IPSWICH, SUFFOLK 


Established 1869 
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‘ Viyella’ Service Shirts remain 
cheerfully themselves throughout 
really tough wear. They wash 
perfectly and are tailored for 

‘ - 9 comfort and service and in every 
\ / detail are worthy of the uniform 
iyella to which they are companions. 
Rega. 4n Regulation Khaki, 16/4 (with two 
‘. P collars, 20/-). ‘ Viyella’ Khaki Socks, 
Service , Shirts 3l7- ‘Viyella’ Khaki Ties, 3/-. 

. (Prices include Tax.) 


* Obtainable from high-class hosiers and outfitters. Write for 
the name of your nearest supplier. 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LIMITED, VIYELLA HOUSE, NOTTINGHAM 
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PER HALF POUND 


HUNTLEY & PALMERS 


THIN CAPTAIN 





It°’s time you 


made friends 


Take a glass of Old Angus. Observe its amber clearness. 
Enjoy the different, peaty flavour of this liqueur blended whisky 
—and make a good friend for life. 


OLD ANGUS 


A NOBLE SCOTCH GENTLE AS A LAMB 











TRY ALSO OATCAKES & WHOLEMEAL WAFERS 


we 
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Boundless ° 


goodwill 


In the big ships and the little; 
in wardroom, mess and canteen; 
in office and workshop... . 
Player's are welcomed. Every 
moment, every day, in a domain 
bounded by no particular rank 
orstation, Player’ s bring infinite 
pleasure, composure and com- 
panionship... Such popularity 
is a measure of their quality. 


pe 


* lt is now more 
than ever Necess- 
ary to empty your 
packet at the time 
of purchase and 
leave it with your 
Tobacconist. 


PLAYER'S NAVY GUT CIGARETTES - MEDIUM OR MILD: PLAIN OR CORK-TIPS 
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